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I am invited, in the name of the National Insti- 
tute, to address this meeting on the Gulf Stream 
and other currents of the sea. This is an impor- 
tant subject—important to civilized man in the 
every-day business of life, and vitally important 
to all who use the sea: whatever relates to it, 
therefore, can not fail to be highly interesting and 
important to a nation so renowned as this is for its 
maritime pursuits. 

Upon a correct knowledge of the force and set 
of currents on the Ocean, often depends not only 
the safety of vessel and cargo, but the lives of all 
on board; and, owing to the want of this know- 
ledge, hundreds of vessels, thousands of persons, 
and millions of property are annually cast away or 
lost at sea. 

I do not intend to occupy the time of members 
with a recapitulation here of what we do know 
with regard to Ocean currents ; that indeed might 
soon be told; for we know little or nothing of 
them, except that they are to be met with here and 
there at sea, many of them sometimes going one 
way and sometimes another; and that the waters 
of some of them are colder and of others warmer 
than the seas in which they are found. That we 
should have a better knowledge of them, and of 
the laws which govern them is not only an impor- 
tant matter to those who follow the sea, or make 
ventures abroad, but it is also a matter of exceed- 
ing interest to all those whose enlarged philan- 
thropy, or ennobling sentiments prompt in them a 
desire to diffuse knowledge among their fellows, 
or in any manner to benefit the human race. The 
mere fact that this meeting is held at all, is evidence 
ample and complete, that it is composed altogether 
of such. I therefore submit it is a question for 
the consideration of this meeting, whether it be 
not competent for the National Institute to devise 
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and set on foot a plan for multiplying observations 
and extending our information upon these inte- 
resting phenomena. <A subject of vast importance 
in the business of commerce and navigation, the 
currents of the ocean seem to me to be altogether 
worthy the attention of this society—a series of 
well conducted observations upon them would be 
in perfect unison with the great objects of useful- 
ness for which it was created and now exists, and 
for which its distinguished members and guests 
have been invited, and are here assembled from all 
parts of the country. 

Before such an assemblage of mind and intelli- 
gence, it is necessary only to mention the meagre 
state of our information even with regard to that 
great anomaly of the Ocean, the Gulf Stream, and 
there will be—there can be but one mind as to the 
importance of making further observations, and of 
multiplying facts with regard to it. In simply re- 
minding the society, that all we know of this won- 
derful phenomenon is contained chiefly in what 
Doctor Franklin said of it more than 50 years ago, 
that his facts were collected by chance as it were, 
and his observations made with but few of the fa- 
cilities which navigators now have, I feel that 
enough and all has been done that is necessary to 
be done, in order to impress the Institute with the 
importance of further observations upon it. 

Were it the Institute only that is concerned in 
the matter, I would not say a word more on the 
subject, believing that all that I can say will add 
nothing of force to the appeal contained in the 
mere announcement of the fact just stated. But 


we live in a utilitarian age; we belong to a com- 
munity of people eminently utilitarian in their 
habits of thought and motives of action; and, when 
they are called upon to codperate, as they must be 
in all great measures of usefulness undertaken by 
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an Institution so eminently national in its associa- 
tions and its character as this is, the question “ cui! 
bono,” on their part, must first be met, at least to 
some extent, before the requisite degree of codpe- 
ration can be obtained. 

Distrustful of my ability to meet on the present 
occasion, this question as it can be met, and ought 
here to be met, I would cease from the attempt in 
hopeless despair, were it not for the respect which 
I entertain for the discernment of the distinguished 
members of the Committee who have selected me 
for the task. 

As a people, we are disposed to do but little for 
science out of mere zeal for the cause. We are 
not apt to be prominent in any of its walks, unless 
we can perceive to our oft repeated “‘ cui bono,” 
frequent answers, like finger boards by the way side, 
to guide and to cheer us on. But when our way 
is thus made clear, it redounds not a little to the 
credit of the American people that they are fore- 
most in pursuit. 

Of this, the science of Geology affords a stri- 
king example. Chemistry and Astronomy in the 
Old World struggled for centuries in sickly in- 
fancy ; but, on this side of the water, modern Ge- 
ology, like the Goddess of old, leaped at a bound, 
fullgrown and panoplied into being. Immediately 
practical in its character and useful in its results, 
the people were eager in the pursuit of its princi- 
ples. And for the honor of popular Institutions 
be it said, the States of Republican America have 
done more for the science of Geology than all the 
governments of all the world besides. They fos- 
tered it with a care and pursued it with an energy 
that no other department of science ever before 
received at the hands of a nation. But ‘twas not 
for the mere love of science that geological inves- 
tigations were thus encouraged among us. It was 
because its ends were adapted to our utilitarian 
ideas, and in themselves promptly answered the 
great question of utility now to be met. 

Our researches in this field have revealed to us 
the fact, that the Ocean and its currents have been 
and no doubt still are important and active Geolo- 
gical agents. Of this truth, all the tide water 
country to the South and much of that to the North 
of us, is a present witness. 

To say what agency the Gulf Stream and other 
currents now known to us, had in this formation, 
would carry us too far into the regions of specula- 
tion for our present purpose. But thus much we 
may venture : that between us and the Gulf Stream 
there is a current of cold water running towards 
the South with sufficient strength to produce im- 
portant changes along the coast. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago, Sir Francis Drake with his 
fleet entered Albemarle Sound through Roanoke 
Inlet, which is now a sand bank above the reach 





of the highest tides. Only seventy years ago, it 
was navigable by vessels drawing 12 feet of water. 





An examination by skilful engineers is now being 
made as to the practicability of re-opening this 
inlet. In their eyes at least a correct knowledge 
of the effects and tendency of this current would 
be of great value. 

This circumstance explains better than volumes 
of disquisition could do, the “ cui bono” of collect- 
ing and recording every fact whatever that obser- 
vation may give us with regard to the currents on 
our coast. That they are effecting important 
changes along the sea board, the singular chain of 
long and narrow islands that curtain the coast from 
Albemarle Sound to the reefs of Florida, gives 
ample evidence. ‘These and the shoals which 
endanger navigation off the Capes of Carolina, 
owe their existence entirely to currents, or up- 
lift. The soundings and form of the Hatteras 
and other shoals clearly indicate that they are 
caused by a current from the North. A compari- 
son of present charts with Jeffry’s atlas published 
in 1775, shows not only that these shoals are in- 
creasing, but that the chain of islands alluded to 
is in process of gradual formation. Currituck and 
Roanoke inlets which are now sand bars, once 
were navigable. Occracoke inlet had then 17 feet 
of water, it now has 8. Besides these there were 
between Beaufort, North Carolina and Charleston 
in South Carolina, 25 or 30 others, many of them 
then navigable, and most of them now closed and 
appearing only as dry land. 

Whence comes the sand that forms these islands? 
Separated from the main land by standing pools of 
water moved only by the tides from the Ocean, it 
can not be brought from the shore. It can only be 
upheaved with the general elevation of the coast 
by geological agencies, or it is cast up from the 
bottom of the Ocean by the Gulf Stream and the 
waves, or brought down from the North by the 
current on the coast. Investigation might settle 
the question. 

Linked thus with other geological agents, the 
currents of the sea can not fail to present them- 
selves to the mind of the Geologist, as important 
and interesting subjects for investigation. How 
much more so are they in the eyes of the Naviga- 
tor; with him, the source of this coast current is 
a matter of conjecture, and its cause a mystery. 
And as to its strength, its fluctuations and the laws 
which govern them, his nautical books are all but 
silent. Nor has the history of navigation recorded 
the first series of systematic observations upon it. 

Proceeding furthur into the Atlantic, we find a 
vast stream of warm water running counter to this. 
It is the Gulf Stream bound from the Straits of 
Florida to the Banks of Newfoundland, and thence 
to the shores of Europe. What its breadth or its 
depth may be, we know not. We are told indeed 
that even at the same place it runs sometimes at 
the rate of two knots the hour, sometimes at five, 
and we know that it may always be found within 
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certain broad limits, varying in this too at the same 
place, from 140 to 340 miles. With this our know- 
ledge of it ends; though more accurate informa- 
tion as to it and its offsets would many a time have 
saved the mariner from disaster, and his vessel 
from shipwreck, and even now, would add not a little 
to the speedy and safe navigation of the Atlantic. 

Though Navigators had been in the habit of 
crossing and recrossing the stream, almost daily, 
for the space of near 300 years, its existence even 
was not generally known among them, until after 
Dr. Franklin discovered the warmth of its waters, 
about 70 years ago. And to this day, the infor- 
mation which he gave us, constitutes the basis, I 
had almost said the sum and substance of all we 
know about it. 

When he was in London, in 1770, he happened 
to be consulted as to a memorial which the Board 
of Customs at Boston sent to the Lords of the 
Treasury, stating that the Falmouth packets were 
generally a fortnight longer to New York than 
common traders were from London to Providence, 
R. I. They therefore asked that the Falmouth 
packets might be sent to Providence instead of to 
New York. , This appeared strange to the doctor, 
for London was much farther than Falmouth, and 
from Falmouth the routes were the same, and the 
difference should have been the other way. -He 
however consulted a Nantucket whaler who chanced 
to be in London also ; the fisherman explained to him 
that the difference arose from the circumstance that 
the Rhode Island Captains were acquainted with 
the Gulf Stream, while those of the English pack- 
ets were not. The latter kept in it and were set 
back 60 or 70 miles a day while the former avoid- 
ed it altogether. He had been made acquainted 
with it by the whales which were found on either 
side of it, but never in it. At the request of the 
doctor he then traced on a chart, the course of 
this stream from the Straits of Florida. The 
doctor had it engraved at Tower Hill and sent 
copies of it to the Falmouth Captains, who paid no 
attention to it. The course of the Gulf Stream, 
as laid down by that fisherman from his general 
recollection of it, is retained on our charts at the 
present day, almost without an alteration.* 

If within the domains of Philosophy, there can 
be such a thing as a proprietary field of investiga- 
tion, this phenomenon of a river in the Ocean is 
one—American in its source and origin, it is found 
in the waters of America, and closely concerns 
its navigating interests; first traced out by the 
fishermen of New England, it attracted the atten- 
tion of the great American philosopher: he deter- 
mined its must remarkable characteristic, and left 
it to his countrymen as a field to be re-occupied 
by them at some future day, and with a like spirit 
of philosophical research. 





Therefore the Gulf Stream offers a field of in- 
vestigation peculiarly American, and we, the Ame- 
ricans, are in duty, as we are in honor, bound to 
show ourselves curious and diligent in whatever 
there may be about it, of undiscovered mystery, 
or of philosophic interest to navigation, or other 
branches of science. 

In Dr. Franklin’s time, the navigator guessed 
as much as he calculated the place of his ship—ves- 
sels from Europe to Boston frequently made New 
York, and thought the land-fall by no means bad. 
Chronometers, now so accurate, were then an ex- 
periment. The Nautical Ephemeris itself was 
faulty, and gave errors of thirty miles in the lon- 
gitude. The instruments of navigation erred by 
degrees quite as much as they now do by minutes ; 
for the rude “ cross staff” and “ back staff,” the 
“sea ring” and “ mariner’s bow,” had not yet given 
place to the nicer sextant and circle of reflection 
of the present day. Instances are numerous of ves- 
sels navigating the Atlantic in those times being 6°, 
8° and even 10° of longitude out of their reckoning 
in as many days from port, Our means therefore of 
properly conducting a system of observations upon 
the currents of the sea, and for following up the in- 
vestigations of Franklin, are much more ample and 
complete than they have ever been with navigators 
before. Therefore what society so appropriate as 
this, the National Institute of his country—what time 
more fit;~—what occasion more suitable than the 
present for maturing a plan of operations, and for 
setting on foot a system of observations upon the 
Gulf Stream and its kindred phenomena of the seat 

As commendable in some respects as is that 
utilitarian spirit among us which is so apt to try 
our undertakings with “ cui bono?” it is not wise 
always to start this question; for, the apparently 
trifling facts by which the laws of nature are often 
revealed to the philosopher and are made subser- 
vient to our purpose, will not, at all times, brook 
the inguiry. 

When the Jtalian Philosopher commenced his 
experiments, what utilitarian saw in the fact eli- 
cited from the legsof a dead frog, the important con- 
sequences to which it has led us, and to this day 
continues to lead us! The principles deduced from 
his simple discovery, after having led to many im- 
portant and valuable results, are now, at the end of 
half a century, being applied for our purposes in 
such a manner, that words spoken in yonder capi- 
tol, may be conveyed to other cities with the speed 
of lightning, and caught up there as they fall here 
from the lips of the speaker. 

When our own Franklin flew his kite in the 
storm, who would have thought that the inkling 
which he then caught as to a law of nature would 
enable us to turn aside the artillery of heaven? 

Or when, at another time, he dipped his ther- 
mometer into the sea, how could the most keen- 





* Page 485 and plate XII., Vol. 6th Spark’s Franklin, 





sighted utilitarian have perceived that the fact thus 
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discovered would shorten the average passage across 
the Atlantic, at least one third; would bring the old 
world and the new nearer together by many days, 
and would wonderfully improve and benefit Navi- 
gation ? 

To the philosopher, every newly discovered fact, 
in physics, however trifling to others it may seem, 
isa gem. Our knowledge of nature and her laws 
is but a number of such facts, brought nigh and 
placed side by side. As they accumulate, they 
reflect light upon each other, and each generation 
becomes wiser and wiser, for every such fact thus 
gathered is but another clue placed in our hands, 
which, if carefully followed up, will lead us further 
and further out of the labyrinths of ignorance, and 
bring us nearer and nearer to the doors of ever- 
lasting knowledge. ‘Therefore, in the proposed un- 
dertaking, let not the utilitarian’s question be sprung 
too soon, or too loudly upon us. 

No part of the world affords a more difficult or 
dangerous navigation than the approach of our 
Northern coast in winter. Before the warmth of 
the Gulf Stream was known, a voyage at this sea- 





son from Europe to New England, New York, 
and even to the Capes of the Delaware or Chesa- 


dangerous, than it now is. In making this part of 
the coast, vessels are frequently met by snow 
storms and gales which mock the seaman’s strength 
and set at naught his skill. In a little while, his 
bark becomes a mass of ice; with her crew frost- 
ed and helpless, she remains obedient only to her 
helm, and is kept away for the Gulf Stream. 
After a few hours’ run, she reaches its edge, and 
almost at the next bound, passes from the midst of 
winter into a sea at summer heat. ‘The ice disap- 
pears—the sailor bathes his stiffened limbs in tepid 
waters; feeling himself invigorated and refreshed 
with the genial warmth about him, he realizes out 
there at sea, the fable of Anteus and his mother 
Earth. He attempts to make his port again, and 
is again as rudely met from the North West; but, 
each time he is driven off from the contest—he 
comes forth from this stream like the ancient son of 
Neptune, stronger and stronger, until, after many 
days, his freshened strength prevails, and he at 
last enters his haven in safety. I might name 
instances, for they are not uncommon, in which 
vessels bound to Norfolk or Baltimore with their 
crews enervated in tropical climates, have encoun- 
tered, as far down as the Capes of Virginia, snow 
storms, that have driven them back into the Gulf 
Stream time and again, and have kept them out for 
40, 50, and even for 60 days, trying to make an 
anchorage. 

The number of shipwrecks that occurred on our 
coast during one month in the winter of 41, amount- 
ed to not less than three a day. How many were 
saved by seeking refuge with their frosted and 
disabled crews in the warm waters of the Gulf 





Stream, is matter of conjecture. Before their tem- 
perature was known, vessels thus distressed, knew 
of no place of refuge short of the West Indies; 
and the newspapers of that day,—F ranklin’s Penn- 
sylvania Gazette among them,—inform us that it 
was no uncommon occurrence for vessels, bound 
for the Capes of the Delaware in winter, to be 
blown off and to go to the West Indies, and there 
wait for the return of spring before they would 
attempt another approach to this part of the 
coast. 

Accordingly, Dr. Franklin’s discovery of the 
Gulf Stream temperature was looked upon as one 
of great importance, not only on account of its af- 
fording to the frosted mariner in winter a conve- 
nient refuge from the snow storm, but because of 
its serving the Navigator with an excellent land 
mark or beacon for our coast in all weathers. And 
so viewing it, the Doctor concealed the discovery, 
for we were then at war with England. It was 
then not uncommon for vessels to be as much as 
10° out in their reckoning. He himself was 5°. 
Therefore, in approaching the coast, the current 


‘of warm water in the Gulf Stream, and of cold 
| water on this side of it, if tried with the thermome- 
peake, was many times more trying, difficult and} 


ter, would enable the mariner to judge, with great 
certainty and in the worst of weather, as to his 
position. Jonathan Williams afterwards, in speak- 
ing of the importance which the discovery of these 
warm and cold currents would prove to Naviga- 
tion, pertinently asked the question—* If these 
stripes of water had been distinguished by the 
colors of red, white and blue, could they be more 
distinctly discovered than they are by the constant 
use of the thermometer?” And he might have 
added, could they have marked the position of the’ 
ship more clearly t 

When his work on Thermometrical Navigation 
appeared, Commodore Truxton wrote to him: 
“Your publication will be of use to Navigation, 
by rendering sea voyages secure far beyond what 
even you yourself will immediately calculate, for 
I have proved the utility of the thermometer very 
often since we sailed together. 

* Tt will be found a most valuable instrument in 
the hands of mariners, and particularly as to those 
who are unacquainted with astronomical observa- 
tions; * * these particularly stand in need of a 
simple method of ascertaining their approach to or 
distance from the coast, especially in the winter 
season; for it is then that passages are often pro- 
longed, and ships blown off the coast by hard wes- 
terly winds, and vessels get into the Gulf Stream 
without its being known; on which account they 
are often hove to by the Captains supposing them- 
selves near the coast, when they are very far off, 
(having been drifted by the currents.) On the 
other hand, ships are often cast on the coast, by 
sailing in the eddy of the stream, which causes 
them to outrun their common reckoning. Every 
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year produces new proofs of these facts, and of the 
calamities incident thereto.” 

These obstructions to Navigation in winter must 
therefore have operated strongly against the com- 
merce of the North, and in favor of that of the 
South. And as far as Philadelphia is concerned, 
which was the commercial emporium of the North 
at that day, the list of arrivals there in winter, 60 
or 70 years ago, shows that such was the case in 
an eminent degree. 

Though the warm temperature of the Gulf 
Stream was discovered in 1775, yet, for political 
reasons, the discovery was not generally made 
known ‘till 1790. Its immediate effect in Naviga- 
tion, was to make the ports of the North as acces- 
sible in winter as in summer. What agency this 
circumstance had in the decline of the direct trade 
of the South, which followed this discovery, would 
be, at least to the political economist, a subject for 
much curious and interesting speculation. I have 
referred to the commercial tables of the time, and 
have compared the trade of Charleston with that 
of the Northern cities for several years, both before 

These statistics are given, and the subject is 
mentioned in this connection, not because it is pro- 
posed the National Institute should roam at large 
in such a field; but because they give point to il- 
lustration, and show how ramified and important in 
its bearings, is one single fact gathered from na- 
ture. 


and after the discovery of Dr. Franklin became 
generally known to Navigators. ‘The comparison 
shows an immediate decline in the Southern trade 
and a wonderful increase in that of the North. 
But whether this discovery in Navigation and this 
revolution in trade stand in the relation of cause and 
effect, or be merely a coincidence let others judge. 

In 1769, the commerce of the two Carolinas, 
equalled that of all the New England States to- 
gether, it was more than double that of New York, 
and exceeded that of Pennsylvania by one third.* 
In 1792, the exports from New York amounted in 
value to two millions and a half; from Pennsyl- 
vania to $3,820,000; and from Charleston alone to 
$3,834,000. 

But in 1795, by which time the Gulf Stream 
began to be as well understood by Navigators as 
it now is, and the average passages from Europe 
to the North were shortened nearly one half, while 
those to the South remained about the same, the 
customs collected at Philadelphia alone amounted 
to $2,941,000, or more than one half of those 
collected in all the States together. 

Moreover, it may stay upon the lips of some 
ultra utilitarian, the untimely “ cui bono,” with its 
implied objections to the proposition now before the 
Institute. 

Nor did the effects of the Doctor’s discovery end 
here. Before it was made, the Gulf Stream was 





altogether insidious in its effects. By it, vessels 


* From McPherson’s Annals of Commerce, Exports and Imports in 1769, valued in sterling money. 










































































EXPORTS. 

= a S. of Europe. W. Indies. Africa. Total. 

L. s. d. L. s. d a. @ & a & = Th. ie 
New England - - 142.775 12 9 81.173 16 2 308.427 9 6 17.713 09 550.089 19 2 
New York - - 113.382 88 50.885 13 0 66.324 17 5 1313 26 231.906 17 
Pennsylvania - - 28.112 69 203.762 11 11 178.331 7.8 560 99 410.756 16 1 
N. & S. Carolina - 405.014 13 1 76.119 12 10 87.758 19 3 691 12 1 569.584 17 3 

IMPORTS. 
New England - - 223.695 11 6 25.408 17 9 314.749 14 5 180 00 564.034 38 
New York - - 75.930 19 7 14.927 7 8 97.420 4 0 697 10 0 188.976 13 
Pennsylvania - = 204.979 17 4 14.249 8 4 180.591 12 4 399.830 18 0 
N. & 8S. Carolina. - 327.084 8 6 7.099 5 10 76.269 17 11 137.620 10 0 535.714 23 
{ Value of Exports in Dollars.t 
| im: | ie = | ith tl hme Tl hi CUT Ce OF 
Massachusetts - 2,519,651 2,888,104 3,755,347 5,292,441 7,117,907 9,949,340 
New York - - - 2,505,465 2,535,790 2,932,370 5,442,000 10,304,000 12,208,027 
Pennsylvania . - 3,436,000 3,820,000 6,958,000 6,643,000 11,518,000 17,513,866 
S. Carolina - - - 2,693,000 2,428,000 3,191,000 3,868,000 5,998,000 7,620,000 
Duties on Imports in Dollars.§ 
| 1791 | 1792 | 1793 | 1704 | 1795 | 1796 | 1833 

Massachusetts 7,006,000 | 723,000 | 1,044,000 | 1,121,000 | 1,520,000 | 1,460,000 | 3,055,000 
New York 1,334,000 | 1,173,000 | 1,204,000 | 1,878,000 | 2,028,000 | 2,187,000 | 10,713,000 
Pennsylvania 1,466,000 1,100,000 1,823,000 1,498,000 2,300,000 2,050,000 2,207,000 
S. Carolina 523,000 359.000 360,000 661,000 722,000 66,000 





389,000 





t Doc. No. 330. H.R, 2nd Sess., 25 Congress. 


§lbid. Some of these statements do not agree with those taken from McPherson and previously quoted. 
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were frequently drifted many miles out of their 
course without knowing it, and in bad or cloudy 
weather when many days would intervene from 
one observation to another, the set of the current, 
though really felt for but a few hours during the 
interval, could only be proportioned out equally 
among the whole number of days. Therefore Na- 
vigators could have only very vague ideas, either 
as to the strength, or the actual limits of the Gulf 
Stream until they were marked out to the Nan- 
tucket fishermen by the whales, or made known by 
Capt. Folger to Dr. Franklin. The discovery, 
therefore, of its high temperature assured the navi- 
gator of the presence of a current of surprising 
velocity, and which, now turned to certain account, 
would hasten, as it had retarded his voyage in a 
wonderful degree. 

Such, at the present day, is the degree of per- 
fection to which nautical tables and instruments 
have been brought, that the Navigator may now 
detect, and with great certainty, every current that 
thwarts his way. He makes great use of them. 
Col. Sabine, in his passage a few years ago, from 
Sierra Leone to New York, was drifted 1,600 miles 
of his way by the force of currents alone; and, 
since the application of the thermometer to the 
Gulf Stream, the average passage from Eng- 
land has been reduced from upwards of eight 
weeks, to a little mare than four. This may, in 
some degree, be owing to the improvement in ship 
building, but it is less owing, I apprehend, to any 
increased speed of vessels, than to a better know- 
ledge of winds and currents; for the “ Constitu- 
tion” and the “* United States” are, at this day, the 
fastest ships in the Navy; and they are models of 
the last century. 

There is a current constantly setting into the 
Mediterranean to supply the waste, it is said, of 
evaporation. Now, on account of climate, the 
evaporation from the Gulf of Mexico in semmer, 
must be much greater than from the Mediterra- 
nean; moreover, the rivers which empty into the 
Gulf are all at low water in summer; yet the Gulf 
Stream is said to run with much greater velocity 
in summer than in winter. If so, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the waters of the Gulf are higher 
at one season than another. But we have Light 
houses at the Tortugas, the Balize, Mobile and 
Pensacola, and keepers at them who would be glad 
of the employment. A tide staff planted at each, 
and daily registered for a year or two, would show 
whether there be a winter and a summer level to 
the Gulf, and thus settle this interesting ques- 
tion. 

The manner in which the Florida Straits open 
out into the Atlantic—inclining to the Westward 
of North, the contour of the adjacent coast, the 
deep indent in the shore line here, between St. 
Augustine and Savannah, all seem to indicate a 
close pressure of the Gulf Stream aad its counter 
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current upon this part of the coast.* If so, the 
course of the Gulf Stream as it disembogues in the 
Atlantic, must be a little to the West, instead of a 
little to the East of North as our charts represent 
it. My own information, derived from the obser- 
vations of an intelligent brother officer, goes to con- 
firm this opinion; should it be proved correct, it 
will explain the anomaly often remarked upon by 
Navigators with regard to a stronger current in 
the Gulf Stream off Cape Hatteras, than further 
Sonth, for then, this circumstance may be accoun- 
ted for by the Chart course leading them on the 
outer edge of the Gulf Stream until it reaches the 
Carolina Capes, where they again get into the 
strength of it. 

The place of embouchure for the Gulf Stream, is 
about the latitudinal limits of the Trade winds, 
where calms and variables prevail; and where aid 
from currents is most desirable. Our West India 
Cruisers are continually passing up and down this 
part of the stream; a few turns to and fro across 
it, by them, would show how the thread of the cur- 
rent does lie, of which we are now ignorant. It 
might materially shorten the passage of vessels 
bound North from the Gulf. 

The Gulf Stream, as it issues from the straits 
of Florida, is of a dark indigo blue; the line of 
junction between it and the roiy green water of 
the Atlantic, is plainly seen for hundreds of miles. 
Though this line is finally lost to the eye as the 
stream goes North, it is preserved to the thermom- 
eter for several thousand miles, yet to this day the 
limits of the Gulf Stream, even in the most fre- 
quented parts of the ocean, though so plainly 
marked, are but vaguely described on our charts. 
Thousands of vessels cross it every year; many 
of them make their observations upon it, and many 
more, if invited would do the same. But no one 
has invited codperation ; consequently there is no 
system, and each one that observes, observes only 
for himself; and when he quits the sea, his obser- 
vations go with him and are to the world as though 
they had not been. 

Captain Manderson of the Royal Navy published, 
many years ago, “An examination into the true 
cause of the Florida stream,” which he ascribed 
to the Mississippi and the floods of the other rivers 
emptying into the Gulf. But judging from what 
we see going on daily in the Mediterranean, the 
water from the rivers, especially in summer when 
the Gulf Stream runs at the greatest velocity, are 
not sufficient to supply the waste of evaporation. 
Taking the hypothesis of the English officer for 
granted, it was asserted by another writer, that 
the velocity of the Gulf stream might be determin- 
ed by the freshets in the Mississippi. Capt. Li- 


* April 3. This opinion is still further confirmed by au- 
thentic statements, which I bave heard, that the islands on 
the coast of Georgia bear marks of abrasion from the sea, 
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vingston put these theories to rest by showing that 
the volume of waters discharged through the Gulf 
Stream, exceeds what is emptied from the Missis- 
sippi by more than three thousand times. 

Upon the ruins of this hypothesis which Capt. 
Livingston had so completely overturned, he ad- 
vanced the opinion that the velocity of the Gulf 
Stream “depends on the motion of the sun in the 
Ecliptic, and the influence he has upon the waters 
of the Atlantic.” ‘To this day our books on navi- 
gation quote this opinion without comment. 

The most generally received opinion, however, 
is the one repeated by Dr. Franklin, that the Gulf 
Stream is the escaping of the waters that have 
been forced into the Carribbean sea by the Trade 
winds; and that it is the pressure of those winds 
upon the water, which forces up into that sea a 
head, as it were, for this streain. 

We know of instances in which waters have been 
accumulated on one side of a lake, or in one end 
of a canal, at the expense of the other. But they 
are rare, sudden and partial, and for the most part 
confined to sheets of shoal water where the rip- 
ples are proportionably great. As far as they go, 
the pressure of the Trade winds may assist to give 
the Gulf Stream its initial velocity; but is it of 
itself adequate to such an effect? To my mind, 
the laws of Hydrostatics as at present expounded; 
appear by no means to warrant the conclusion that 
it is; unless the aid of other agents also be brought 
to bear. 

Supposing the pressure of the waters that are 
forced into the Carribbean sea by the Trade winds 
to be the sole cause of the Gulf Stream, that sea 
and the Mexican Gulf should have a much higher 
level than the Atlantic. Accordingly, the advo- 
cates of this theory require for its support “ a great 
degree of elevation.” Major Rennell likens the 
stream to “an immense river descending from a 
higher level into a plain.” Now we know very 
nearly the average breadth and velocity of the 
Gulf Stream in the Florida pass. We also know, 
with a like degree of approximation, the velocity 
and breadth of the same waters off Cape Hatteras. 
Their breadth here is about 75 miles against 32 in 
the * Narrows” of the Straits, and their mean ve- 
locity is 3 knots off Hatteras, against 4 in the 
“Narrows.” This being the case, it is easy to 
show that the depth of the Gulf Stream off Hat- 
teras is not so great as it is in the ‘* Narrows” of 
Bemini by nearly 50 per cent, and that consequent- 
ly, instead of descending, its bed represents the 
surface of an inclined plane from the North, up 
which the lower depths of the stream must ascend. 
If we assume its depth off Bemini to be 200 fa- 
thoms, which are thought to be within limits, the 
above rates of breadth and velocity will give 114 
fathoms for its depth off Hatteras. The waters 
therefore, which in the straits are below the level 


actually forced up an inclined plane, whose subma- 
rine ascent is not less than 10 inches to the mile ? 

The Niagara is an “ immense river descending 
into a plain.” But instead of preserving its cha- 
racter in Lake Ontario as a distinct and well defin- 
ed stream for several hundred miles, it spreads it- 
self out, and its waters are immediately lost in 
those of the Lake. Why should not the Gulf 
Stream do the same? It gradually enlarges itself 
it is true; but instead of mingling with the ocean 
by broad spreading as the “ immense rivers” de- 
scending into the Northern lakes do, its waters, 
like a stream of oil in the ocean, preserve their 
distinctive character for more than 3,000 miles. 

Moreover, while the Gulf Stream is running to 
the North from its supposed elevated level at 
the South, there is a cold current coming down 
from the North; meeting the warm waters of the 
Gulf midway the Ocean, it divides itself and runs 
by the side of them right back into those very re- 
servoirs at the South, to which theory gives an ele- 
vation sufficient to send out entirely across the At- 
lantic a jet of warm water said to be more than 
three thousand times greater in volume than the 
Mississippi river. This current from Baffin’s Bay 
has not only no trade winds to give it a head ; but 
the prevailing winds are unfavorable to it, and fora 
great part of the way it is below the surface, and 
far beyond the propelling reach of any wind. And 
there is every reason to believe that this polar cur- 
rent is quite equal in volume to the Gulf Stream. 
Are they not the effects of like causes? If so, 
what have the trade winds to do with the one more 
than the other? 

It is a custom often practised by sea-faring peo- 
ple to throw a bottle overboard, with a paper sta- 
ting the time and place at which itisdone. Inthe 
absence of other information as to currents, that 
afforded by these mute little Navigators is of great 
value. They leave no tracks behind them, it is true? 
and their routes can not be ascertained. But know- 
ing where they were cast, and seeing where they 
are found, some idea may be formed as to their 
course. Straight lines may at least be drawn, show- 
ing the shortest distance from the beginning to the 
end of their voyage, with the time elapsed. I hold 
in my hand a chart representing in this way the 
tracks of more than one hundred bottles. From 
it, it appears that the waters from every quarter of 
the Atlantic, tend toward the Gulf of Mexico and 
its Stream. Bottles cast into the sea midway be- 
tween the old and the new worlds, near the coasts 
of Europe, Africa and America, at the extreme 
North or furthest South, have been found either in 
the West Indies, or within the well known range 
of the Gulf Stream. 

Of two cast out together in South latitude on 
the coast of Africa, one was found on the island 
of “ Trinidad,” the other on Guernsey, in the Eng- 





of the Hatteras depth, so far from descending, are 
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In the absence of positive information on the 
subject, the circumstantial evidence that the latter 
performed the tour of the Gulf, is all but conclusive. 

Another bottle thrown over off Cape Horn by 
an American master in 1837, has been recently 
picked up on the coast of Ireland. An inspection 
of the chart and of the drift of the other bottles 
seems to force the conclusion, that this bottle too 
went even from that remote region to the so called 
higher level of the Gulf Stream reservoir. 

Midway the Atlantic, in the triangular space be- 
tween the Azores, Canaries and the Cape de Verd 
Islands, is the Sargasso Sea. Covering an area 
equal in extent to the Mississippi valley, it is so 
thickly matted over with Gulf weed (fucus natans) 
that the speed of vessels passing through it, is 
often much retarded. When the companions of 
Columbus saw it, they thought it marked the limits 
of Navigation and became alarmed. To the eye, 
at a little distance, it seems substantial enough to 
walk upon. Patches of the weed are always to 
be seen floating along the Gulf Stream. Now if 
bits of cork or chaff, or any floating substance be 
put into a basin, and a circular motion he given to 
the water, all the light substances will be found 
crowding together near the centre of the pool, 
where there is the least motion. Just such a basin 
is the Atlantic Ocean to the Gulf Stream, and the 
Sargasso Sea is the centre of the whirl. Columbus 
first found this weedy sea in his voyage of disco- 
very, there it has remained to this day, and certain 
observations as to its limits extending back for 
fifty years, assure us that its position has not been 
altered since that time. This indication of a cir- 
cular motion by the Gulf Stream is corroborated 
by the bottle chart and other sources of informa- 
tion. If, therefore, this be so, why give the end- 
less current a higher level in one part of its course 
than another? 

Nay more. At the very season of the year 
when the Gulf Stream is rushing in greatest volume 
through the straits of Florida and hastening to the 
North with the greatest rapidity, there is a cold 
stream from Baffin’s Bay, Labrador, and the coasts 
of the North, running to the South with equal ve- 
locity. Where is the Trade wind that gives the 
high level to Baffin’s Bay, or that even presses upon 
or assists to put this current in motion? The agency 
of winds in producing currents in the deep sea must 
be very partial. These two currents meet off the 
Grand Banks, where the latter is divided. One part 
of it underruns the Gulf Stream, as is shown by the 
icebergs which are carried in a direction tending 
across its course. The probability is, that this 
“fork” continues on towards the South and runs¢ 
into the Carribbean Sea, for the temperature of the 
water ata little depth there, has been found far 
below the mean temperature of the earth, and quite 
as cold as at a corresponding depth off the Artic 


More water can not run from the equator, or the 
pole, than to it. If we make the trade winds cause 
the former, some other wind must produce the lat- 
ter; but these , for the most part, and for great 
distances, are submarine and therefore beyond the 
influence of winds. Hence, it should appear that 
winds have little to do with the general system of 
aqueous circulation in the Ocean. 

The other “ fork” runs between us and the Gulf 
Stream to the South as already described. As far 
as it has been traced, it warrants the belief that it 
too runs up to seek the so called higher level of 
the Mexican Gulf. 

The power necessary to overcome the resistance 
opposed to such a body of water as that of the 
Gulf Stream, running several thousand miles with- 
out any renewal of impulse from the forces of 
gravitation or any other known cause, is truly sur- 
prizing. It so happens, that we have an argument 
for determining, with considerable accuracy, this 
resistance which the waters of this stream meet 
with in their motion towards the East. Owing 
to the diurnal rotation, they are carried around 
with the earth on its axis towards the Fast with 
an hourly velocity 127* miles greater when they 
enter the Atlantic than when they arrive off the 
banks of New Foundland. In consequence of the 
difference of latitude between the parallels of these 
two places, their rate of motion around the axis of 
the earth is reduced from 925t to 758 miles the 
hour. 

Therefore this immense volume of water, in pas- 
sing from the Bahamas to the Grand Banks, meets 
with an opposing force in the shape of resistance, 
sufficient in the aggregate to retard it two miles 
and a half the minute, and this only in its East- 
wardly rate. There is, doubtless, another force 
quite as great, retarding it towards the North, for 
its course shows that it is the resultant of two 
forces acting in different directions. If the former 
resistance be calculated according to received laws, 
it will be found equal to several atmospheres. 
And by analogy, how inadequate must the pressure 
of the gentle trade winds be to such resistance, 
and to the effect assigned them? If, therefore, in 
the proposed inquiry we search for a propelling 
power no where but in the higher level of the Gulf, 
we must admit, in the head of water there, the ex- 
istence of a force capable of putting in motion and 
of driving over a plain, at the rate of 5 miles the 
hour, all the waters as fast as they can be bronght 
down by 3,000 such streams as the Mississippi 
river—a power at least sufficient to overcome 
the resistance required to reduce from two miles 


*In this calculation the earth is treated as a perfect 
aphere, with a diameter of 7925.56 miles. 

t Or 915,26 to 758,60. On the latter parallel, the cur- 
rent has an East set of about 14 miles the hour—making 





shores of Spitsbergen. 


the true velocity to the East and on the axis of the earth 
about 760 miles the hour at the Grand Banks. 
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and a half to a few feet per minute, the velocity 
of a stream that keeps in perpetual motion one 
fourth of all the waters in the Atlantic Ocean. 

The facts, from observation on this interesting 
subject, afford us at best, but a mere glimmer of 
light, by no means sufficient to make my mind clear 
as to a higher level* of the Gulf, or as to the suffi- 
ciency of any other of the causes assigned for this 
wonderful stream. If it be necessary to resort to 
a higher level in the Gulf, to account for the velo- 
city off Hatteras, I cannot perceive why we should 
not, with like reasoning, resort to a higher level 
off Hatteras also, to account for the velocity off 
the Grand Banks ; and thus make the Galf Stream, 
throughout its circuit, a descending current, and 
by the reductio ad absurdum, show that the Trade 
winds are not adequate to the effect ascribed. 

When facts are wanting, it often happens that 
hypothesis will serve, in their stead, all the pur- 
poses of illustration. Let us, therefore, suppose a 
globe of the earth’s size, having a solid nucleus 
and covered all over with water 200 fathoms deep! 
and that every source of heat and cause of radia- 
tion be removed, so that its fluid temperature be- 
comes constant and uniform throughout. On sucha 
globe, the equilibrium remaining undisturbed, there 
would be neither wind nor current. And the poet's 
picture would apply to every sea: 


“Still as a slave before his lord 
The Ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast.” 


Let us now suppose that all the water within the 
tropics, to the depth of 100 fathoms, suddenly be- 
comes oil. The aqueous equilibrium of the planet 
is thereby disturbed, and a general system of cur- 
rents, and counter currents is immediately com- 
menced—the oil in an unbroken sheet on the sur- 
face running towards the poles, and the water in an 
under current, towards the equator. The oil is 
supposed, as it reaches the polar basin, to be re-con- 
verted into water, and the water to become oil as 
it crosses Cancer and Capricorn, rising to the sur- 
face and returning as before. 

Thus, without wind, we should have a perpetual 
and uniform system of tropical and polar currents. 
In consequence of diurnal rotation of the planet on 
its axis, each particle of oil, were resistance small, 
would approach the poles on a spiral turning to the 
East, with a relative velocity greater and greater, 
until, finally, it would reach the pole and whirl 
about it at the rate of nearly a thousand miles the 
hour. Becoming water and losing its velocity, it 
would approach the tropics by a similar, but in- 


* The Gulf, or Carribbean Sea, may have, towards the 
channel of Yucatan, a higher level of a few inches and such 
only as is due to any other large stream of 3 or 4 knots 
when deflected in its course, as the Carribbean currents 
are, between their entrance into that sea and their exit 


verted, spiral turning towards the West. Owing 
to the principle here alluded to, all currents from 
the Equator to the poles should have an Eastward 
tendency, and all from the poles towards the equa- 
tor, a Westward. 

Let us now suppose the solid nucleus of this 
hypothetical globe to assume the exact form and 
shape of the bottom of our seas and in all respects, 
as to figure and size, to represent the shoals and is- 
lands of the sea, as well as the coast lines and con- 
tinents of the earth. The uniform system of cur- 
rents just described would now be interrupted by 
obstructions and local causes of various kinds, 
such as unequal depth of water, contour of shore 
lines, &c.; and we should have, at certain places, 
currents greater in volume and velocity than at 
others. But still there would be a system of cur- 
rents and counter currents to and from either pole 
and the equator. Now do not the cold waters of 
the North, and the warm waters of the Gulf made 
specifically lighter by tropical heat, which we see 


‘actually preserving such a system of counter cur- 


rents, hold, at least in some degree, the relation 
of the supposed water and oil. 

Apparently, in obedience to the laws here hinted 
at, there is a constant tendency of polar waters 
towards the tropics and of tropical waters towards 
the poles. The Exploring Expedition crossed one 
of these hyperborean currents 200 miles in breadth 
at the equator. There is also one near our own 
coast, another on the West coast of South America, 
as well as several others elsewhere known to exist ; 
but for obvious reasons they are, for the most part, 
submarine and but little understood. 

Counter to these are the Gulf Stream and the 
Lagullas current, besides numerous others more 
gentle and partial and therefore less marked in 
their character. But why one of these currents 
should always run from the Gulf of Mexico and 
the other along the coast of Africa, seems to de- 
mand the presence of other agents. Perhaps these 
may be found in local causes, such as the contour 
of coasts, the constant force of ‘Trade winds, high 
temperature of the Gulf, &c. These would give 
the first impulse, and may be adequate to the ini- 
tial velocity of the Gulf Stream. 

Assuming its maximum velocity at 5 knots, and 
its depth and breadth in the Narrows of Bemini, 
as before, the vertical section across would pre- 
sent an area of two hundred millions of square 
feet moving at the rate of 7 feet 3 inches per 
second. The difference of specific gravity between 
the volume of Gulf water that crosses this sectional 
line in one second, and an equal volume of water 
at the ocean temperature of the latitude, is fifteen 
millions of pounds. If these estimated dimen- 


sions (assumed here—as throughout this paper they 
have been—upon the best authority, but merely 
for the purposes of illustration,) be within limits, 
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the waters of the Gulf towards the pole, is the;as from other circumstances. If it did, the upper 
equilibrating tendency due to 15 millions of pounds |edges of its cold banks would support a lateral 


of water in the latitude of Bemini. 

In drawing up a plan for investigating the currents 
of the seas, such agencies should be taken into ac- 
count. Asa cause, I doubt whether this one is suf- 
ficient of itself to produce a stream of such great 
velocity as that of the Gulf; for, assuming its es- 
timated discharge to be correct, the proposition is 
almost susceptible of mathematical demonstration, 
that to overcome the resistance opposed in conse- 
quence of its velocity, would require a force at 
least sufficient to drive, at the rate of 3 miles the 
hour, ninety thousand millions of tons up an in- 
clined plane, having an ascent of 3 inches to the 
mile.* Yet the very principle from which this 
agent is derived, is admitted to be one of the chief 
causes of those winds which are said to be the sule 
cause of this current. 

But, in addition to this, may there not be a pe- 
culiar system of laws not yet revealed, by which 
the motion of fluids in such large bodies is govern- 
ed when moving through each other in currents of 
different temperature. That currents of sea water, 
having different temperatures, do not readily com- 
mingle, is shown by the fact already mentioned : that 
the line of separation between the warm waters of 
the Gulf and the cold waters of the Atlantic is 
perfectly distinct to the eye for several hundred 
miles; and even at the distance of a thousand 
miles, though the two waters have been in contact 
and continued agitation for many days, the ther- 
mometer shows that the cold water on either side 
still performs the part of river banks in keeping 
the warm waters of the stream in their proper 
channel. 

In a winter’s day off Hatteras, there is a differ- 
ence between these waters of near 20°. Those 
of the Gulf being warmer, we are taught to be- 
lieve that they are lighter; they should therefore 
occupy a higher level than those through which 
they float. Assuming the depth here to be 114 
fathoms, and allowing the usual rates of expansion, 
figures show that the middle of the Gulf Stream 
here should be nearly 2 feet higher than the con- 
tiguous waters of the Atlantic. Were this the 
case, the surface of the stream would present a 
double inclined plane, from which the water would 
be running down on either side, as from the roof 
of a house. As this ran off at the top, the same 
weight of colder water would run in at the bottom ; 
and thus, before this mighty stream had completed 
half its course, its depths would be brought up to 
the surface, and its waters would be spread out 
over the ocean. Why then does not such a body 
of warm water, flowing and adhering together 
through a cold sea, obey this law, and occupy a 
higher level ? That it does not, we may infer from 
the silence of Navigators on the subject, as well 


pressure of at least 100 lbs to the square foot; and 
vessels, in crossing it, would sail over a ridge as 
it were; on the East side of which, they would 
meet an Easterly current; and on the West side, 
a Westerly current. The resolution of the forces 
of each of these currents, with the Northwardly 
set of the stream itself, would induce Navigators 
to report a North Eastwardly current as they as- 
cend the other side of this ridge, anda North West- 
wardly current as they descend on this; vet never 
was it heard that the Gulf Stream runs North 
West. 

Should this roof current be too superficial to 
be felt by a vessel, the Gulf weed and all the 
floating substances borne by the stream across 
the Atlantic would run off on either side. But 
there is little or no Gulf weed along it Wes- 
tern edge, and its prevalence on the Eastern side 
may be readily accounted for by the operation of 
quite another law. Why this warm water there- 
fore should not appear lighter than cold water is 
a curious phenomenon that, as far as I know, has 
never been considered. It is worthy of investi- 
gation. Nor should the paradox as to a higher 
level—a double inclined plane in the Gulf Stream 
itself, escape attention. Dr. Lardner assures us, 
and such too is the doctrine not yet exploded from 
our popular works,* that sea water expands accord- 
ing to the laws of fresh; and from this circum- 
stance he argues that the fish in polar seas are pre- 
served by the cold water being on top and the 
warmer below. But deep sea soundings do not 
confirm this. With a surface temperature of 34°, 
Northern voyagers have obtained a temperature at 
the depth of several hundred fathoms of 25°, which, 
according to the received laws of expansion, should 
have the specific gravity of water at 55°. Anda 
thermometer thrust down the throat of a fish caught 
in polar seas, has been said to stand at Zero. The 
journals of arctic cruizers assure us of the fact, 
that the deeper we go down in the Northern seas 
of America, the colder the water, while the warmth 
off the shores of Northern Europe increases as 
we go down; thus showing a warm stratum of 
water to be lighter than the cold in one part of the 
Ocean, and in another contiguous to it, to be hea- 
vier. 

But to return to the mingling of the waters.— 
We know from a familiar experiment,t that oil 
placed on water in a state of rest exerts an obvi- 
ous and sensible force to put itself in motion; and 
it is a fact well known to iron founders, that cold 
and therefore heavier iron,f will not sink in the 


* Dr. Marcet shows that sea water contracts until it 
freezes. 

t+ If a bit of paper cut in the shape of acomma be dipped 
in oil and Jaid on water, the oil, in running off, will cause 
the paper to spin round, 





* Supposing there be no resistance from friction. 


t A cannon ball dropped into a ladle of melted iron will 
not sink till it expands, grows red hot, and becomes lighter. 
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melted material. May there not exist between 
cold and warm sea water a tendency similar in 
some degree to that between oil and water? See- 
ing how great is the resistance encountered by the 
Gulf Stream in its Eastward motion, and how in- 
sufficient is any head of water in the Gulf to give 
it its Northward tendency, may there not exist 
between the waters of the stream and their fluid 
banks, always heaving and moving to the swell of 
the sea, a sort of peristaltic force, which, with 
other agents, assists to keep up and preserve this 
wonderful system of ocean circulation? We know 
that undulatory motion varies with temperature in 
certain other substances, and why should it not 
Vary in water also? 

Sir Isaac Newton has demonstrated, that the 
velocity of waves is in the subduplicate ratio of 
their breadths. Therefore, if two vessels in a calm, 
one in, and the other outside of the Gulf Stream, 
would each count the waves that pass, or the times 
that the vessel rolls from side to side, in any given 
time, we should have an argument for determining 
whether the oscillation of a wave in the Gulf 
Stream, be shorter or longer, whether its rise and 
fall be greater or less, or whether there be any dif- 
ference whatever between a warm wave and the cold 
one from which it is generated. That the waters 
of the Gulf Stream are more troubled than those 
of the Atlantic we all know from the “ ugly seas,” 
which Navigators so much complain of there. 
Almost the last, if not the very last word heard 
from the unfurtunate schooner Grampus, was con- 
tained in a letter stating how greatly that vessel 
was distressed by them. 

But it is facts and not theory that we want. We 
have not enough of the former to build up any the- 
ory at all! Nor should I undertake the structure if 
we had. In planning a system of observations in 
this magnificent field, instructions should cover the 
whole ground, and the attention of observers should 
be directed to every point from which it is possi- 
ble for light to come. ‘Therefore, in throwing out 
these suggestions, sailor like, I have but cast over 
my bottles; perhaps they may be picked up at 
some distant day, perhaps they may never be heard 
of again. 

In its course to the North, the Gulf Stream 
gradually tends more and more to the Eastward, 
until it arrives off the banks of Newfoundland, 
where its course is said to become due East. These 
banks, it has been thought, deflect it from its pro- 
per course, and cause it to take this turn. Ex- 
amination will prove, I think, that they are in part 
the effect, certainly not the cause. Itis here, that 
the frigid current already spoken of, with its ice- 
bergs from the North, are met and melted by the 
warm waters from the Gulf. Of course the loads 
of earth, stones and gravel brought down upon them 
are here deposited. Captain Scoresby, far away 
in the North, counted 500 icebergs setting out 





from the same vicinity upon this cold current for 
the South. Many of them loaded with earth, have 
been seen aground on the banks. ‘This process of 
transferring deposites for these shoals has been 
going on for ages ; and, with time, seems altogether 
adequate to the effect described. 

Nay more, a geodetic examination as to the 
course of the Gulf Stream, does not render it by 
any means certain that it is turned aside by the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland at all; but that, 
in its route from the coasts of Georgia as far to- 
wards the shores of Europe as its path has been 
distinctly ascertained, it describes the are of a 
great circle as nearly as may be. Folluwing the line 
of direction given to it after clearing the Straits of 
Florida, its course would be nearly on a great circle 
passing through the poles of the earth. That it 
should be turned from this and forced along one 
inclining more to the East, requires, after it leaves 
these straits, the presence of a new force to give 
it this Eastward tendency. And have we not pre- 
cisely such a force in the rate at which different 
parellels perform their daily rounds about their axis ? 
In consequence of this, the stream, when it first 
enters the Atlantic from the Gulf, is carried with 
the earth around its axis at the rate of two miles 
and a half the minute faster towards the East than 
it is when it sweeps by the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland. 

That this explanation as to its Eastward ten- 
dency should hold good, a current setting from the 
North towards the South, should have a Westward 
tendency. Accordingly, and in obedience to the 
propelling powers, derived from the rate at which 
different parallels are whirled around in diurnal 
motion, we find the current from the North, which 
meets the Gulf Stream on the Grand Banks, ta- 
king a South-Westwardly direction, as already 
described. Jt runs down to the tropics by the side 
of the Gulf Stream, and stretches as far to the 
West as our own shores will allow. Yet, in the 
face of these facts, and in spite of this force, both 
Major Rennell and M. Arago make the coasts of 
the United States and the shoals of Nantucket to 
turn the Gulf Stream towards the East. 

The maximum temperature of the Gulf Stream 
is 86°, or about 9° above the Ocean temperature 
due the latitude. Increasing its Jatitude 10°, it loses 
but 2° of temperature. And after having run 3,000 
miles towards the North, it still preserves, even in 
winter, the heat of summer. With this temperature, 
it crosses the 40th degree of North latitude, and 
there, overflowing its liquid banks, it spreads itself 
out for thousands of square leagues over the cold wa- 
ters around, and covers the ocean with a mantle of 
warmth that serves so much to mitigate in Europe 
the rigors of winter. Moving now more slowly, 
but dispensing its genial influences more freely, it 
finally meets the British Islands. By these it is 
divided, one part going into the polar basin of 
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Spitsbergen, the other entering the Bay of Biscay, 
but each with a warmth considerably above Ocean 
temperature. Such an immense volume of heated 
water can not fail to carry with it beyond the seas 
a mild and moist atmosphere. And this it is which 
so much softens climate there. 

We know not what the depth or the under tem- 
perature of the Gulf Stream may be. But assu- 
ming the temperature and velocity at the depth of 
200 fathoms, to be those of the surface,* and taking 
the well-known difference between the capacity of 
air and of water for specific heat, as the argument, 
a simple calculation will show, that the quantity of 
heat discharged over the Atlantic from the waters 
of the Gulf Stream in a winter’s day, would be 
sufficient to raise the whole column of atmosphere 
that rests upon France and the British Islands, 
from the freezing point to summer heat. 

Every West wind that blows, crosses the stream 
on its way to Europe, and carries with it a portion 
of this heat to temper there the Northern winds 
of winter. It is the influence of this stream upon 
climate, that makes Erin the “ Emerald Isle of 
the Sea,” and that clothes the shores of Albion 
with evergreen robes ; while in the same latitude 
on this side, the coasts of Labrador are fast bound 
in fetters of ice. In a valuable paper on currents, 
Mr. Redfield states, that in 31, the harbor of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, was closed with ice as 
late as the month of June ; yet, who ever heard of 
the port of Liverpool, on the other side, though 
2° further North, being closed with ice, even in 
the dead of winter? The Baron Humboldt’s iso- 
thermal curves show that the genial influence of 
this current is felt in Norway, and even on the 
shores of Spitsbergen in the polar basin. The 
mere sweeping of the winds over a large tract of 
ocean without any such warm stream, is not suffi- 
cient to produce such effects upon climate as is 
fully shown by comparing the climate of Spitsber- 
gen with that of places similarly situated in the 
South Sea with regard to winds and water, but 
not with regard to currents. 

Nor do the beneficial influences of this stream 
upon climate end here. The West Indian Archi- 
pelago is encompassed on one side by its chain of 
islands, and on the other by the Cordilleras of the 
Andes bending through the Isthmus of Darien and 
stretching themselves out over the plains of Central 
America and Mexico. Beginning on the summit 
of this range, we leave the regions of perpetual 
snow, and descend first into the terra témplada, 
and then into the tierra caliente, or burning land. 
Descending still lower, we reach both the level and 
the surface of the Mexican Seas, where, were it 
not for this beautiful and benign system of aqueous 

* Which in all probability is not the case. 
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circulation, the peculiar features of the surround- 
ing country assure us we should have the hot- 
test, if not the most pestilential climate in the 
world. As the waters in these two cauldrons be- 
come heated, they are borne off by the Gulf Stream, 
and are replaced by cooler currents through the 
Caribbean Sea; the surface water, as it enters 
here, being 3° or 4°, and that in depth, 40°T cooler 
than when it escapes from the Gulf. Taking this 
difference in surface temperature only, as the de- 
gree of heat accumulated there, a simple calcula- 
tion will show, that the quantity of specific heat 
daily carried off by the Gulf Stream from those 
regions, and discharged over the Atlantic, is 
sufficient to raise mountains of iron from zero 
to the melting point, and to keep up from them 
a molten stream of metal greater in volume than 
the waters daily discharged from the Missis- 
sippi river. Who, therefore, can calculate the 
benign influences of this wonderful current upon 
the climate of the South? “ Cui bono?” In the 
pursuit of this subject, the mind is led from nature 
up to nature’s God. Who, therefore, in this Chris- 
tian land, shall repeat the question? Or whose 
mind will the study of this subject not fill with pro- 
fitable emotions? Unchanged and unchanging alone, 
of all created things, the Ocean is the great em- 
blem of its everlasting Creator. He “ treadeth 
upon the waves of the sea,” and is seen in the won- 
ders of the deep. Yea, “he calleth for its waters, 
and poureth them out upon the face of the earth.” 
In obedience to this call, the aqueous portion of 
our planet preserves its beautiful system of circu- 
lation. By it, heat and warmth are dispensed to 
the extra-tropical regions ; clouds and rain are sent 
to refresh the dry land; and by it, cooling streams 
are brought from Polar Seas to temper the heat of 
the torrid zone. At the depth of 240 fathoms, the 
temperature of the currents setting into the Carib- 
bean Sea has been found as low as 48°, while that 
of the surface was 85°. Another cast with 386 
fathoms gave 43° against 83° at the surface. The 
hurricanes of those regions agitate the sea to great 
depths : that of 1780 tore rocks up from the bottom 
in 7 fathoms, and cast them on shore. They there- 
fore can not fail to bring to the surface portions of 
the cooler water below. 

These cold waters doubtless come down from 
the North to replace the warm water sent through 
the Gulf Stream to moderate the cold of Spitsber- 
gen; for within the Arctic Circle, the temperature 
at corresponding depths off the shores of that Island, 
is only one degree colder than in the Caribbean Sea ; 
while on the coasts of Labrador the temperature 
in depth is 25°, or 7° below the freezing point of 


+ American Journal of Science, Vol. 45, p. 293. 


Caribbean ( Surface temp. 83° Sept., 84° July, 83° —, 864° Mosquito Coast. 
Temp. in depth 48°, 240, faths. 43°, 386 faths. 42°, 450 faths. 43, 500 faths. 
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fresh water. 
coast of Greenland, in latitude 72°, the tempera- | 
ture of the air was 42°—of the water 34°, and 29° 
at the depth of 118 fathoms. He there found a 





Capt. Scoresby relates, that on the|her choicest fish. The same is the case in the 
Pacific. 
sweeps the shores of Chili, Peru and Columbia, 
and reaches the Gallipagos Islands under the line. 


A current of cold water from the South 


current setting to the South, and bearing with it | Throughout this whole distance, the world does not 
this extremely cold water, with vast numbers of |afford a more abundant or excellent supply of fish. 


icebergs whose centres, perhaps, were far below, 
zero. It would be curious to ascertain the routes | 
of these under currents on their way to the tropi- | 
cal regions, which they are intended to cool. One 
has been found at the equator 200 miles broad and 
23° colder than the surface water. Unless the 
land or shoals intervene, it no doubt comes down 
in a spiral curve. 

Perhaps the best indication as to these cold cur- 
rents may be derived from the fish of the sea. The 
whales first pointed out the existence of the Gulf 
Stream by avoiding its warm waters. Along our 
own coasts, all those delicate animals and marine 
productions which delight in warmer waters are 
wanting; thus indicating by their absence the cold 
current from the North now known to exist there. 
In the genial warmth of the Sea about the Ber- 
mudas on one hand and California on the other, 
we find, in great abundance, those delicate shell 











fish and coral formations which are altogether want- 
ing in the same latitudes along the shores of South 
Carolina. The same obtains in the West coast of 
South America; for there, the cold current almost 
reaches the line, before the first sprig of coral is 
found to grow. 

A few years ago, great numbers of bonita and al- 
bercore—tropical fish—following the Gulf Stream, 
entered the English Channel, and alarmed the fish- 
ermen of Cornwall and Devonshire, by the havoc 
which they created among the pilchards there. 

It may well be questioned if our Atlantic cities and 
towns do not owe their excellent fish markets, as 
well as our watering places, their refreshing sea 
bathing in summer, to this stream of cold water. 
The temperature of the Mediterranean is 4° or 5° 
above the Ocean temperature of the same latitude, 
and the fish there are very indifferent. On the 
other hand, the temperature along our coast is 
several degrees below that of the Ocean, and from 
Maine to Florida our tables are supplied with the 
most excellent of fish. The sheeps-head,so much 
esteemed in Virginia and the Carolinas, when taken 
on the warm coral banks of the Bahamas, loses its 
flavor and is held in no esteem. The same is the 
case with other fish: when taken in the cold water 
of that coast, they have a delicious flavor and are 
highly esteemed; but when taken in the warm 
water on the other edge of the Gulf Stream, though 
but a few miles distant, their flesh is soft and unfit 
for the table. The temperature of the water at 
the Balize reaches 90°. The fish taken there are 
not to be compared with those of the same latitude 
in this cold stream. New Orleans therefore re- 


Yet, out in the Pacific, at the Society Islands, 
where coral abounds, and the water preserves a 
higher temperature, the fish, though they vie in 
gorgeousness of coloring with the birds, and plants, 
and insects of the tropics, are held in no esteem 
as an article of food. I have known sailors, even 
after long voyages, still to prefer their salt beef 
and pork to amess of fishtaken here. Therefore, 
let those who are curious as to the migratory habits 
of fishes, join hands in the proposed system of 
observations upon currents—for the few facts 
which we have bearing upon the subject, seem to 
suggest it as a point of the inquiry to be made, 
whether the habit of certain fish does not indicate 
the temperature of the water; and whether these 
cold and warm currents of the Ocean, do not con- 
stitute the great highways through which migra- 
tory fishes travel from one region to another. 
Navigators have often met with vast numbers of 
young sea-nettles (meduse) drifting along with the 
Gulf Stream. They are known to constitute the 
principle food for the whale; but whither bound 
by this route has caused much curious speculation ; 
for it is well known that the habits of the whale 
are averse to the warm waters of this stream. An 
intelligent sea captain informs me, that two or 
three years ago, in the Gulf Stream on the coast 
of Florida, he fell in with such a “ school of young 
sea-nettles as had never before been heard of.” 
The sea was covered with them for many leagues. 
He likened them, in appearance on the water, to 
acorns floating on a stream. But they were so 
thick as completely to cover the sea. He was 
bound to England and was five or six days in sail- 
ing through them. In about sixty days afterwards, 
on his return, he fell in with the same school off 
the Western Islands, and here he was three or four 
days in passing them again. He recognized them 
as the same, for he had never before seen any like 
them ; and on both occasions he frequently hauled 
up buckets full and examined them. 

Now the Western Islands is the great place of 
resort for whales; and at first there is something 
curious to us in the idea, that the Gulf of Mexico 
is the harvest field, and the Gulf Stream the gleaner 
which collects the fruitage planted there, and con- 
veys it thousands of miles off to the hungry whale 
at sea. But how perfectly in unison is it with the 
kind and providential care of that great and good 
Being which feeds the young ravens and caters for 
the sparrow ! 

Our information as to the Sargasso Sea is most 
barren. Whence comes the weed with which it is 





sorts to the cool waters on the Florida coasts, for 


covered, or where its place of growth may be, is 
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matter of dispute among learned men. But as for 
the office which it performs in the economy of the 
Ocean, conjecture even is almost silent. Certain it 
is however, that that sea of weeds was not planted 
in the middle of the Ocean without design. The 
marks of intelligence, displayed throughout the 
whole system of terrestrial adaptations, forbid the 
idea. Botanists tell us of certain ** nodding flowers” 
which, at a certain stage of growth, bend their 
heads, that the dust from the anthers may fal! upon 
the stigma; when the necessary impregnation is 
accomplished, they become again erect. Now it 
is clear, if the stalk were stronger or weaker, if 
the force of gravity, or the size of the earth were 
greater or less, this operation could not take place, 
the flower would not yield seed after its kind, and 
the species must become extinct. Such is the deli- 
cate snow-drop of our garden walks. Therefore, 
at creation, when this little flower was put forth, 
the mass of the earth and the force of gravity 
must have been taken into account. 

“There is something curious,” says Professor 
Whewell, and he might have added profitable and 
instructive too, “in thus considering the whole 
mass of the earth, from pole to pole, and from cir- 
cumference to centre as employed in keeping a 
snow-drop in the position most suited to its vege- 
table health.” How much more forcibly must this 
adaptation and the necessary terrestrial arrange- 
ments apply to this sea and to the Gulf Stream, 
peopled, as no doubt they are, with myriads and 
myriads of living creatures! Even as to the depths 
of this sea we are ignorant; and as to the animals 
which the Gulf Stream conveys from one part of 
the Ocean to another, observation has told us 
scarcely a word. ‘This is a fit subject of inquiry, 
and comes within the scope and reach of the plan 
proposed.* 


* The Sargasso sea is an immense pool, in which are 
gathered in great quantities, gulf weed, drift wood, wrecks, 
and all the floating substances cast upon the Atlantic. 
Waters from the Indian ocean, by the Lagullas current— 
from the frozen regions beyond Cape Horn, through the 
ice-bearing current from the Antartic seas—waters from 
the Arctic Ocean, through the Labrador current—all find 
their way into the Atlantic, and deliver whatever floating 
substances they bear, up to the Gulf Stream—whence, 
like the fucus natans, it gradually finds its way into this 
weedy sea, which is a basin in the Atlantic, between the 
Cape de Verds, Canaries, and Western Islands, quite equal 
in extent to the Mississippi valley. 

Three hundred and fifty years zgo, Columbus passed 
over this sea. It was then covered with weeds, as it now 
is, and as it no doubt had been for ages and ages before. 
What its depth, or the character of the bottom may be, we 
know not—we are even ignorant as to the place of growth 
for its weeds, Yet to the geologist, this is a volume brim 
full of unread studies and mysterious things—it is a type 
ona grand scale, of the gathering together the materials 
for his ancient coal formations—and to such an one, the 
round world no where else affords a parellel. It is the 
only page any where to be found, where time, with his 
everlasting characters, is now writing his commentary as 





The contemplated system of observations will 
be of high interest also to the meteorologist, whose 
science at this time is attracting so much attention. 
The fogs* of Newfoundland, which so much endan- 
ger Navigation in winter, doubtless owe their ex- 
istence to the presence, in that cold sea, of im- 
mense volumes of warm water brought by the 
Gulf Stream. Sir Philip Brooke found the air on 
each side of it at the freezing point, while that of 
its waters was 80°. “The heavy, warm, damp 
air over the current produced great irregularities 
in his chronometers.” ‘The excess of heat daily 
brought into such a region by the waters of the 
Gulf Stream, if suddenly stricken from them, 
would be sufficient to make the whole column of 
superincumbent atmosphere ten times hotter than 
melted iron. 

With such an element of atmospherical distur- 
bance in its bosom, we might expect storms of the 
most violent kind to accompany it in its course. 
Accordingly, the most terrific that rage on the 
Ocean have been known to spend their fury in and 
near its borders. 

Our nautical works tell us of a storm which 
forced this stream back to its sources, and piled 
up the water in the Gulf to the height of 30 feet. 
The Ledbury Snow attempted to ride it out. When 
it abated, she found herself high up on the dry 
land, and discovered that she had let go her anchor 
among the tree tops on Elliott’s Key. The Flo- 
rida Keys were inundated many feet, and the scene 
presented in the Gulf Stream was never surpassed 
in awful sublimity on the Ocean. The water thus 
dammed up, is said to have rushed out with won- 


* The dampness of the climate in England, as well as 
that here when Easterly winds prevail, is attributable also 
to the Gulf Stream. 


to the manner and the means by which nature collected in 
her store houses the coa] measures of the mountains. 

This weed is not strewed over the sea in an unbroken 
sheet ; it is arranged in seams and longitudinal sections, 
corresponding to the layers of coal in the coal basin. The 
sea is even free, in a great degree, from storms, and if we 
imagine that these weeds in the process of time, gradually 
wither, contract and sink, we shall have here a beautiful 
illustration as to the manner in which the coal seams were 
arranged in layers as we now see them among the moun- 
tains. 

The bowsprit of the “ Little Belt,” lost in the West In- 
dies, was found not long afterwards near the edge of the 
Sargasso. 

In a former voyage, I once met upon its horders a rough 
spar of yellow pine, probably grown in one of our Southern 
States. It was covered with a beautiful crop of anatifae, 
interspersed with crabs, and surrounded by a school of 
dolphin. It had evidently been in the water a great while, 
for it was so water-soaked, that the wood had become trans- 
lucent—almost as much so as thin slips of very “ fat” light 
wood. Receiving a still heavier load of barnacles and 
molluscs, it would in time have reached this sea, and been 
borne down to the depths below with its load of inhabi- 
tants, there, before the next hour, be marked on the geolo- 
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derful velocity against the fury of the gale, produ- 
cing a sea that beggared description. 
The great hurricane of 1780 commenced at 


Barbadoes. In it, the bark was blown from the 
trees, and the fruits of the earth destroyed ; the 
very bottom and depths of the sea were uprooted, 


gical time-piece, to be elaborated into the most beautiful 
and rare among fossils. 

This basin is the great centre and receptacle of Atlantic 
drift. The moss and the lichen of the extreme North, 
brought down to the Grand Banks, are handed over on ice- 
bergs to the Gulf Stream, to be borne on towards this cen- 
tral whirl and lodged by the side of the larch and the fir of 
the farthest South, conveyed also by the ice-bearing* cur- 
rents from Cape Horn. There too, in the caverns below, 
are to be found the flora and vegetables, with land shells, 
insects, etc., borne along with the drift wood from the river 
Gambia and the coast of Africa, from the Amazon and the 
Oronoco, the upper Missouri and lower Mississippi. In 
short, by reason of these currents and this sea of weeds, 
we have before our eyes the means of grouping in that 
basin, the most extended, varied, and magnificent collec- 
tion of vegetable and animal matter that is known in any 
of the formations that have yet become geological. 

That the drift wood from these regions should not be 
more often met with at sea, is not atall surprising. Barely 
floating at best, the prolific waters of the Gulf Stream soon 
load the floating trees with immense numbers of barnacles 
and shell fish. Many of them possess the power of expan- 
sion in a greater or less degree, and by a sort of concert of 
action, such as we see among corals and other fish, may 
possess the power of floating their shifting domicil at any 
depth. Finally reaching the Sargasso sea, the temperature 
of the water and other conditions become unfavorable to 
their animal health; they die, and thus the weight of the 
shells is sufficient to carry the whole tree, with its branches 
entire, down to the lower deposits, and place it there in the 
most gentle manner. 

This process requires a very short time ; hence it is, that 
floating drift-wood has not been met with in larger quanti- 
ties in this sea. But some idea may be derived of the 
quantity of drift which is thus conveyed, from the fact, that 
the place of light house keeper at the Tortugas islands is 
considered one of the most profitable on account of its jet- 
sam. The value of the copper and lead to be collected 
from the fragments of boats wrecked on the Mississippi, and 
drifted on the Tortugas, is considered by the keeper quite 
equal tohis salary from the Government. Now these islands 
are on the very edge of the stream, and the materials from 

wrecked boats bear but a small proportion to the drift-wood 
brought down that river. Let therefore the imagination 
picture the mass of materials, that in the process of ages 
upon ages would be thus transported from the Mississippi 
valley, from the plains of the Oronoco and the head waters 
of the Amazon, from the banks of the St. Lawrence and 
the forests of Africa, from central America, the West In- 
dies, and shores of Labrador, into the Sargasso sea. 

Thig sea can be looked upon in no other light than as the 
germ of a future coal basin or peat bog, in which, at sume 
remote day, when we perhaps shall have become fossils. 
and this part of the sea dry land, other geologists will roam, 
admire, speculate and dispute. Indeed, it requires but 
little stretch of the imagination to conceive that nature, 
with her corps of earthquake sappers and volcano miners, 
is now at work there, laying her train fora grand geological 
display of uplift and heave. Teneriffe and the Azores are 


and the waves rose to such a height that forts and 
castles were washed away, and their great guns 
carried many yards; houses were blown down, 
ships were wrecked, and the bodies of men and 
beasts lifted up above the earth and dashed to pieces 
in the storm. At the different islands not less than 


volcanic ; and but a few years ago, as if in warning, or to 

give note as to the state of preparation below, an island was 

cast up from the bottom, to sink again in this very sea. 

But while the currents of the sea in one place are busied 

with the work of collecting and hiding in the middle of the 

ocean this vast assemblage of vegetable remains, they are 

employed on the out-skirts in collecting and arranging the 

materials for a formation of quite another sort. The ice-bear- 

ing currents from the North and the South bring down ice- 
bergs laden with earth, boulders and the carcasses of ani- 
mals, to be deposited at one place upon the Grand Banks 
of Newfoundland, and at the other upon the Lagullas banks 
of South Africa. These are the places at which nature bids 
the tepid currents of the torrid zone to meet the icebergs 
from either pole, and to relieve them of their frigid loads of 
rocks and gravel. Are there not similar banks, at greater 
or less depth, near the junction of every ice-bearing cur- 
rent, with its equatorial counterpart? 

Geology, through its mineral wealth and interests, it has 
been said, is at the bottom of the anti-corn law league in 
England. It certainly has something to do with the tariff 
doctrines of Pennsylvania; for without the iron and the 
coal of that and other States, legislators would argue less 
the question of home industry, tariff and protection. The 
learned chairman of this association had occasion a few 
weeks ago to point out the connection between geology and 
experiments upon the ballistic pendulum.* This all per- 
vading science, through the currents of the sea, is quite as 
closely allied to navigation as, through the mineral wealth 
of the land, it is to legislation, custom-house laws, and 
Government revenue. Whose pursuits would seem to be 
farther apart than that of the geologist among the cliffs of 
the hills and the outcrops of the valleys, and that of the 
mariner among the billows of the sea? Meeting on the crest 
of two waves, they join hands across the Gulf Stream; the 
‘* weedy sea” is common ground, and the iceberg a volume 
of classic lore and high import ; to one it is atype of ancient 
formations, to the other an index pregnant with meaning. 
In short, the facts collected by one are to the other points 
of the most valuable information. 

The line of meeting between the waters of the Gulf 
Stream and the Atlantic is distinct to the naked eye for 
several hundred miles. This unreadiness of cold and tepid 
sea-water to commingle has been often remarked upon, and 
seems to impart to one current the power of dividing and 
turning others aside. Thus the Gulf Stream bifurcates the 
Labrador current, one part of which underruns the Gulf 
Stream, and the other takes a southwestwardly direction 
along the coast. 

The reverse happens with the current from the Indian 
ocean, of which the Lagullas is a part. Here the cold cur- 
rent divides the warm one—one branch of which, as the 
Lagullas, after passing the Cape of Good Hope, is even 
turned back towards the northwest, while the other, the 
Australian, pursues its natural course to the southward 
and eastward, passing the island from which it takes its 
name. 

Perhaps it was upon the tail of this or some other equa- 


*In his paper before the National Institute, Captain Mor- 
decai stated, that the sand used as a core in the pendulum 





*[ have seen icebergs borne up on this current into the 
South Atlantic as far North as lat. 37° S. 


had been compressed by impact from the ball, so as to ad- 
here and present the appearance of sand-stone. 
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20,000 persons lost their lives on shore, while fur- 
ther to the North, the ‘Sterling Castle” and the 
“ Dover Castle,” men-of-war, were wrecked at sea, 
and fifty sail driven on shore at the Bermudas. 

Several years ago, the British Admiralty set on 
foot inquiries as to the cause of the storms in cer- 
tain ports of the Atlantic which so often rage with 
disastrous effects to Navigation. The result may 
be summed up in the conclusion to which the 
investigation led : that they are occasioned by the 
irregularity between the temperature of the Gulf 
Stream and of the neighboring regions both in the 
air and water. 

Connected with and dependent upon this great 
artery of the Ocean, are numerous veins in the 
shape of eddies, counter currents, drifts and sets, 
all of the highest importance to Navigation, and 
to the neglect of which many frightful disasters 
among sea-faring people, are to be ascribed. 

In 1804, H. M. ship “ Apollo,” left the cove of 
Cork with 69 sail under convoy for the West Indies. 
They encountered a current in the tail of the Gulf 
Stream of which they were not aware, and on the 
7th day out, the “ Apollo,” with 40 of the convoy, 
were wrecked on the coast of Portugal. 

It is the Navigator’s ignorance of the force of 
currents on the coast of Africa that has done so 
much towards supplying the wandering Arabs of 
the desert with slaves, and that has given to the 
world such thrilling narratives as that of Adams 


torial current that Captain Ross struck which enabled 
him to reach so much farther South than the American Ex. 
Expedition was enabled todo. This warm current—warm 
there only by comparison—was not perhaps strong enough 
to be detected by the log. It could only be shown by the 
thermometer; for if Captain Ross found a higher tempera- 
ture than was found upon the same parallel by the vessels 
of the American Expedition in another part of the ocean, it 
would be fair to infer that the warmer waters were not 
made warmer on that parallel, but that they were drifted 
there from warmer regions. I have not seen either of the 
journals, nor have I heard a word as to any difference of 
temperature found by the two. It appears from the general 
system and arrangement of currents, that a flow of tropicai 
water, of course of greatly reduced temperature, but still 
higher than that of the surrounding sea, should and ought to 
be found near the longitude by which Captain Ross ap- 
proached the Antarctic. And I hope to have an opportunity 
of comparing temperatures. No doubt but the south pole 
is approached in some region by one or more, perhaps 
several tropical currents. Before attempting another voyage 
there, it would be highly desirable first to ascertain the route 
of that which is greatest in volume. Witness the effects of 
the Gulf Stream upon the temperature of the polar basin 
about Spitzbergen, as compared with the temperature at the 
same parallel in the North American seas. 

in studying out the currents of the sea the mind has pre- 
sented to it a most sublime subject for contemplation. It 
would be doing violence to the wisdom every where dis- 
played through nature, to suppose that they are governed 
by other than wise, certain, harmonious and fixed laws. 
Through these laws, when rightly understood, the system of 
ocean circulation will present for contemplation an order and 
arrangement as beautiful and imposing as the geological 





wrecked in the “ Charles,” of Riley in the “‘ Com- 
merce,” and of Paddock in the “ Oswego.” To 
this ignorance are attributed those horrid and revolt- 
ing scenes enacted on the raft which was made from 
the wreck of the French frigate, “ La Medusa.” 
Hundreds of others whose wretched fate only is 
told in silence, by the plank upon the shore, owe 
their loss to our ignorance of currents. 

In 1825, 800 sail of British shipping were lost 
at sea. And uponan average, one American and 
two British ships are wrecked every day the year 
round. Most of these losses are owing to the ef- 
fects of unknown currents. I doubt whether a 
subject, more important in its bearings, was ever 
presented for the consideration of this Institution. 

The field of investigation is most magnificent ; 
when rightly understood, the system of marine cur- 
rents and Ocean circulation cannot fail to open to us 
an arrangement not less beautiful and harmonious 
than the “ music of the spheres.” Though I have 
only glanced at some of the currents in the Atlan- 
tic, there are others, both there and in the Pacific, 
not less interesting and scarcely less important than 
these. Among them, circumstances seem to invite 
inquiry as to the probability of a “ Gulf Stream” 
in the North Pacific. The resort of whales about 
Japan, as about Newfoundland in the same lati- 
tude—the European-like climate of Oregon—the 
thunder storms encountered in high Pacific lati- 
tudes out of season—the absence of whales in the 


column itself. Therefore this subject recommends itself 
for its beauty and grandeur to every well-balanced and cul- 
tivated mind. The “ wonders of the deep” are more often 
alluded to in Holy Writ, and are more frequently used 
there in illustration of the power and greatness of the 
Creator than any other portion of his handy-work. 


Therefore devout men—for the undevout geologist is as 
mad as the undevout astronomer—will receive from the pro- 
posed system of observations, many an instructive and pro- 
fitable lesson. In never ceasing motion the waves of the 
sea lift up their voice continually. Whether heard in the 
raging of the storm or in the mute eloquence of the calm, 
they teach man his littleness, and tell of the power and 
attributes of the everlasting God. 


Gentlemen here, and good men every where, can do much 
to aid this plan by giving it their countenance, and using 
their influence with masters by inducing them to send to 
Washington an abstract of their logs, though it contain only 
the track of the vessel, with the winds and temperatures. 
Even this would be valuable, and any thing additional would 
be much more so. Our whalemen do collect and have it in 
their power to give much truly valuable information. That 
which they collect concerns the meteorologist, the natu- 
ralist and others, not less than the navigator and geologist. 
Indeed, the ocean, with its almost unsealed book of myste- 
ries, presents to the votary of science, whatever be the 
name of his association, a common highway, upon which 
each society, like every nation, may make its ventures and 
return, like them, in vessels laden with treasures to enrich 
the mind and benefit the human race.—Exztract from a 
‘ Paper on the Currents of the Sea as connected with Geology, 
read before the association of American Geologists and Natu- 
ralists, May 14, 1744—by M. F. Maury, Lt. U. 8. N.” 
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same region, all appear to indicate between North 
Western America and North Eastern Asia, the 
presence of a large body of warm water. The 
probability of such a current there seems to be- 
come stronger and its similarity to the Gulf Stream 
more striking, from the fact that the extreme cold 
of North Eastern Asia corresponds with our North 
Eastern climate, indicating thereby the existence 
of a cold current from the North, corresponding 
to that on our Atlantic coast, where certain cold 
water fish are known to resort. 

If there be such a warm current from Sumatra and 
the China seas, perhaps it is spread out over a larger 
space, and does not by any means reach Gulf Stream 
velocity. Norisitlikely that it would be met in much 
force, so low down as vessels bound to China from 
Western America would cross it. As far as the 
collecting of facts from observations is concerned, 
this is a barren sea. Our standard directories of 
the Ocean do not inform us whether there be so 
much as a current* throughout the whole extra- 
tropical extent of the North Pacific. The time is 
fast approaching when that part of the Ocean too 
will become a great highway for ships. And any 
information that this Institute can collate in rela- 
tion to it, would be highly valuable and most accep- 
table to Navigators. We have seer. how useful 
currents become in the economy of the Ocean, and 
how important to its safe and speedy Navigation 
is a knowledge of them. In the beautiful system 
of cosmical arrangements and terrestrial adapta- 
tions, by which we are surrounded, they perform 
active and important parts: they not only dispense 
heat and moisture, and temper climates, but they 
prevent stagnation in the sea, and by their active 
circulation, transport food and sustenance for its 
inhabitants from one region to another, and people 
all parts of it with life and animation. Yet, on 
this interesting subject, former observations have 
thrown just light enough to make visible the dark- 
ness through which we are groping. 

“ The discovery,” says the Baron Humboldt, “ of 
a group of uninhabited islands is less interesting 
than a knowledge of those laws which bind to- 
gether a considerable number of facts.” 

Therefore be diligent—let the plan of observa- 
tions cover broad grounds, and occupy the whole 
field. ‘The perfection to which chronometers have 
been brought; the nicety of our instruments; the 
accuracy of the nautical ephemeris; the conve- 
nient arrangement of the requisite tables—and, 
above all, the intelligence and skill of the multi- 
tudes of laborers that now stand idle, but ready, 
all combined, enable us to conduct a system of ob- 


* Captain, now Admiral, Dupetit Thuars found a surface 
temperature of 79° one thousand miles to the East of 
Japan, which thereby indicates such a stream. And this 
is further confirmed by the opinion of Mr. Redfield, who 
has formed his conclusions from information derived from 
American whalers. 


Vor. X—52 





servations upon the phenomena of the sea, with 
advantages which no other age has afforded since 
the world began. 

It may be asked how a society, in its very infancy 
and without means, can occupy with observers a 
field like this, as wide as the poles and as broad 
as the sea ’—In answer, I would point to the Navy 
and our commercial marine—with such materials 
and with its honors and the hope of its honorary 
rewards rightly applied, the moral influence of the 
Institute can accomplish more than the mines of 
Potosi. 

In whatever may tend to the improvement of 
Navigation, or redound to the credit of their coun- 
try, the officers of the Navy have always been 
ready. Any plan, therefore, for collecting facts and 
systematizing observations in the fields proposed, 
is sure to receive from them the most zealous and 
hearty codperation, when it does not interfere with 
their more immediate duties. 

The commercial marine of no country in the 
world can boast of ship masters superior to the 
Americans as Navigators and in general intelli- 
gence. Their industry and enterprize warrant the 
expectation that they too would join hands in the 
undertaking most readily. Personal knowledge of 
them warrants the belief, that at the invitation of 
the Institute they would undertake a series of ob- 
servations upon any plan the society may propose. 





A BIVOUAC IN THE DESERT. 


BY MARY E. HEWITT. 


“ After the battle of the Pyramids, the whole way through 
the desert was tracked with the bones and bodies of men 
and animals, who had perished in these dreadful wastes. 
In order to warm themselves at night, they gathered together 
the dry bones and bodies of the dead, which the vultures 
had spared, and it was by a fire composed of tihs fuel that 
Napoleon lay down to sleep in the desert !” 

[ Miot’s Memoirs. 

The ploughshare of the conqueror passed 

Across the burning desert plain ; 

While on the sower followed fast, 


And scattered in the bright red grain. 


And tracking on that welded blade, 

Forged from their countless battle-brands ; 
Far o’er the broad, deep furrow made, 

On swept his trained Pretorian bands. 


The vulture is the desert’s king! 
And what of conquerors recketh he ? 
Who bounds his empire by his wing, 
Reigneth, I ween, right fearlessly ! 


’T was night—the conqueror’s harvest night— 
No star in heaven its glories hid ; 
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And poured the moon her radiant light 
On desert, tent, and pyramid. 


The reaper’s blade its toil forsook— 
And in the glittering river Nile 

The plumed and turban’d Mameluke 
Slept with the scale-armed crocodile. 


Oh, Isis! Thou adored of old 
With mystic rite, and symbol rare ; 
Rade hands have rent thy veil’s dark fold, 
And lain thy hidden altars bare. 


The crescent gleams from Moslem tower, 
High o’er the walls of Ptolemy ; 

And naught but thine own lotos flower, 
Oh, Nilus! bends to worship thee. 


Where ’mid the tombs their grandeur raised 
Her Pharaohs slumber, all forgot ; 
Remnant of Egypt’s pride abased, 
The Copht her power remembers not— 


Ages of sceptred glory gone, 

Your sculptured records time hath kept 
Where’er to conquest thundering on, 

To victory, aye Sesostris swept.* 


Egypt! Nile’s suckling! Thou that wast 
Throned in the old world’s infancy— 

While yet on her kind, fostering breast 
The teeming earth encradled thee— 


How, through all time, a doomed lot 
Hath been thine own—devoted land! 

For aye the scourge that wearieth not— 
For aye, for aye the foeman’s brand ! 


Sleep they, the hosts thy sands that trod? 
Lo! with their centuries, vanquished all! 
Yet, where the conquering Persian stood, 
Where warred the Assyrian, wars the Gaul! 


The jackal and the wolf are out, 
A phantom army holds the plain ; 

Why pales the conqueror? Is’t with fear 
His blood runs chill through every vein? 


Fear! Was’t a word for him who played 
The sword *gainst crown and sceptre old? 

Write rear where drave his furrowing blade 
Who trembled but beneath the cold! 


Ho! Ye that reaped the ripened field— 
What left ye to the gleaner’s hand? 


* “ We are assured on the personal evidence of Herodotus 
and Strabo, that the pillars erected by the Egyptian leader, 
to mark his conquests, still remained in their days, and 
that they were even personally inspected by them in Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia and Ethiopia. The inscription which 
these proud monuments every where bore, was to the fol- 


lowing effect :” “ Sesostris, King of kings, and Lord of 


Her stubble let the desert yield, 
To cheer this wide, unvarying sand! 


For leagues away, the barren plain 
Nor tree, nor shrub, nor verdure owns— 
Where they had sown the blood-red grain, 
They gleaned but blanched, and mouldering 
bones. 


And where of old the cloud and fire 
Led on the wandering Israelite, 

They heaped the pile—till far the pyre 
Reared its red column on the night. 


And fast the fanning night-wind came, 
And high the scroll accusing swept ; 
While ‘neath that uplift tongue of flame, 
The “ Lion of the Desert”* stept! 
* “ Napoleon,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ was pleased with 


the flattery which derived his christian name from two 
Greek words, signifying the “ Lion of the Desert.” 





PRESENT STATE OF LETTERS. 


To Witu1am Gitmore Sims, Ese. 


Dear Sir, It is little more than a year since I 
had the pleasure of a prolonged and interesting 
conversation with you, in Charleston, on the sub- 
ject of American Literature. This conversation 
may have passed from your memory, for to you it 
was merely the easy enunciation of thoughts long 
entertained, and, doubtless, frequently expressed 
before. I shall not as readily forget it, for it has 
been to me the germ of much subsequent reflec- 
tion on the nature of Literature in general, and 
more especially of the Literature of this country. 
The seed which you cast lightly on the soil has 


the fruit so produced may be crude, still it may be 
suggestive of profounder and more mature views 
to others, able to devote more time and ability to 
the investigation of the subject than I can. In 
resolving to give publicity to my meditations, I 
have preferred the epistolary form to that of the 
more imposing essay, as I design expressing my 
views in that loose and desultory manner in which 
they rise, and which is perhaps the most suitable 
for the utterance of opinions for whose soundness 
I will not vouch, and which future reflection may 
possibly induce me to modify, or even to abandon. 
And I do not think that I can address my remarks 
to any one with greater propriety than to yourself, 
for you were the original cause of their formation— 
you have devoted much care to the examination of 
the subject—and you have been lately illustrating 
kindred topics with signal ability. Moreover, I 
know that you will overlook any crudity which 


lords, subdued this country by his arms.”—Civil History of | may be incident to this inartistic expression of my 





Ancient Egypt. 


opinions, and to the undigested nature of the specu- 


sprouted, put forth leaves and fructified, and, though ° 
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lations themselves. I shall, therefore, presume 
your indulgent consideration, even in those in- 
stances in which you may be disposed to dissent 
altogether from my conclusions; and having anti- 
cipated your favor I shall be less apprehensive of 
a failure to obtain that of others. 

It is always an interesting and profitable employ- 
ment to cast a glance over the existing state of 
letters; but there are many considerations which 
will render such an examination peculiarly instruc- 
tive at the present time. There is an indecision, 
a vagueness, and I may add an apparent incohe- 
rence in the literature of the day, which, at first 
sight, might threaten to baffle all successful scru- 
tiny into its nature, and to some observers might 
seem to indicate nothing but the progressive and 
rapid decline of the literary eminence of nations. 
Many, indeed, might be preserved from any such 
apprehension, by the habit, now grown natural to 
them, of considering quantity as the correlative of 
quality and of assuming the multitude of recent 
publications to be conclusive evidence of the vigor, 
the excellence and the vitality of the present order 
of things. Neither of these views can be sufli- 
cient to any but the most superficial minds; they 
are both incorrect, and sweeping deductions from 
a few prominent facts grossly misunderstood: but 
if any distinction is to be made between their de- 
grees of error, the latter conclusion is the more 
unphilosophic of the two. ‘To those who are con- 
tent to rest upon such misapprehensions of the 
subject, the signs of the times will be incapable of 
any lucid explanation. True it is, that a close in- 
spection of the phenomena around us will furnish 
evidence of disintegration and gradual decomposi- 
tion taking place in the fabric of the literary world : 
but to a deeper scrutiny this disintegration will ap- 
pear only as one of the phenomena preparatory to 
and indicative of a coming change. For those 
who examine carefully will perceive that among 
the crumbling materials the seed leaves of new 
systems are every where unfolding themselves, 
and, though the frequent and unskilful upturning 
of the soil may often cover and hide them for a 
time; yet, by their vital energy, they again thrust 
themselves through the superstratum thus thrown 
upon them, and unfold their leaves with a new life. 
A few moments devoted to the investigation of 
these phenomena to a study of their nature and of the 
causes which have produced them will not be wasted. 

1 hold the position, that every social and intel- 
lectual development, and, consequently, every social 
and intellectual change is a natural growth of 
human character acted upon by the variety of 
human events—they are invariably the product of 
individual energies and the external circumstances 
of society combined. There are other modifying 
influences, which, as they are slight in civilized 
periods, it would be tedious here to enumerate. 
This is a doctrine, which, though feebly enunciated 








before, has not been very strongly or intelligently 
insisted upon until of late years, and has not yet 
received its full consideration. It will be wholly 
unnecessary for me to illustrate its significance, or 
to point out its importance to you. The immediate 
corollary from it is, that any existing state of society, 
with all its phenomena, must be attributable to cer- 
tain determinate events prior in time; and, if the 
phases themselves be apparent, the probability is 
that the causes can not be very recondite, but may 
be discovered, weighed and appreciated by a little 
attention and diligence. Therefore, whatever be 
the present condition of letters, there must pre- 
viously have been cognizable causes to which it 
may be referred: and by an examination of these 
we may attain some insight into the subject of our 
present speculations. At any rate, I will venture 
upon making the attempt. 

In the earliest stages of the French Revolution, 
the liberal minded of all countries fancied that a 
new Avatar had descended upon the earth for the 
regeneration of society, in all its multiplex depart- 
ments. There were few who had the prescience 
and sagacity of Burke, or who were able to scent 
the tainted atmosphere from afar. A few years— 
nay, a few months, and the tremendous overthrow 
of all old systems, produced by the excesses of the 
French people at home, together with that mad 
and feverish lust of conquest which threatened the 
institutions of the rest of Europe, spread through- 
out all countries terror and alarm for the existence 
of civil society itself. The revulsion of feeling 
was as great as it was sudden—people became 
alarmed for their persons, their property, and those 
social forms under which they had grown up, and 
to which they were attached. The conservative 
energies of humanity on which alone it appeared 
that reliance was capable of being placed, and even 
their activity, it was feared, might prove insuffi- 
cient to resist that increasing frenzy of innovation, 
which was regarded as equally overwhelming and 
equally destructive with the invasion of the Northern 
Barbarians, at the commencement of the Middle 
Ages. From one extreme men had passed to the 
other. This terror and its consequences have 
gradually faded away. The French Revolution, 
though its advance was through a sea of blood on 
which floated the wrecks of a thousand cherished 
associations, is now regarded with a more calm 
and sober judgment, and can, accordingly, be more 
justly estimated. We now acknowledge it to have 
been the greatest and most radical social change 
since the Reformation of Luther, perhaps we might 
say, since the establishment of Christianity. It is 
admitted that it has sapped the foundations of all 
old systems, that it has undermined many and over- 
thrown many, but we recognize this very destruc- 
tion as the necessary prelude of some great and 
catholic change already commenced, though not 
yet fully revealed to us. The exact nature and 
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limits of this great mutation, the periods and the 
modes of its accomplishment are still hidden from 
us, but we can see that it is universal in its opera- 
tion, and we are not debarred from obtaining some 
proximate knowledge of its meaning. 

When every thing else in society was so radi- 
cally affected, it would have been surprising if 
Literature should alone have escaped beyond the 
reach of its influence. By Literature I understand 
all that is composed for publication under the form 
of letters. The Literature of a country is the 
most delicate and universal expression of its various 
thoughts and feelings, and, hence, is that depart- 
ment of human intellect in which change is usually 
first displayed. The writings of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Diderot and the rest of the Encyclopedis- 
tical school had indicated the French Revolution, 
so far as it was founded upon opinion, long before 
it had visibly commenced, or was generally antici- 
pated ; and like phenomena, though in a less de- 
gree, might have been detected in the Literatures 
of other countries. But if Literature be the pre- 
cursor by its varying hues of political and social 
change, it is not less affected thereby itself. The 
ages of Auschylus and of Pericles at Athens, of 
Augustus at Rome, of Elizabeth in England, and 
of Louis XIV. in France, might teach us this with- 
out any labored argument, and without any recur- 
rence to the example of the French Revolution. 
But the latest instance is the most instructive of 
all: the rise of the Byronic and the Lake Schools 
of Poetry in England, and the appearance of the 
modern French Literature as soon as the fanati- 
cism of social change had subsided into a less vio- 
lent ferment in France, show how suddenly and 
how profoundly political convulsions operate upon 
the literary world. Byron and his imitators were 
the highest and last expression of a system which 
was passing away; but mingled with this, and in 
much bolder prominence, was the utterance of 
those feelings of dark uncertainty, of scepticism 
and ef despair, produced in apprehensive minds by 
the whirl and confusion of tottering creeds and 
crumbling institutions, which filled the world at the 
time when they wrote. Wordsworth and his par- 
tisans were the Evangel of a change in progress. 
Shelley, with a still bolder flight, projected himself 
far beyond the known into the boundless abysses of 
the future: his voice sounds like the anticipated 
and inverted reverberation of sounds which shall 
greet no mortal ear until avery distant day. Such 
being his spirit, his utterance was necessarily dark, 
mystical, perplexed and involved—it was the oracu- 
lar prophesying of a Pythoness, who, with strained 
eyes, perceived strange shapes in the recesses of 
futurity, which, with difficulty, she could depict in 
the known forms of language, and which she could 
only imperfectly reveal to a generation whose 
thoughts were unfamiliar with such possibilities 





of a fevered imagination. ‘These three, Byron, 








Wordsworth and Shelley, were equally in harmony 
with their own times, and with the social phe- 
nomena succeeding the out-burst of the French 
Revolution, but they regarded the world around 
them from different points of view, and hence arose 
the stronger features of their dissimilarity. Byron 
was, however, the truest as well as the most rhyth- 
mical exponent of his age. He uttered the com- 
mon but indistinct feelings of men of that day in 
their most beautiful and poetic form—the melan- 
choly occasioned by the departure of a former 
system—the full intelligence of the discord and 
ruin around—and a sad despair of any better fruits, 
but only the fear of deeper and deeper degradation :-— 
these were the feelings which gave inspiration to 
Byron, but to them was added new poignancy from 
the unhappy events of his life, which never suf- 
fered him to be in harmony himself with the exter- 
nal world around him. To use his own words, his 
experience made him feel that 


Our life is a false nature, it is not in 
The harmony of things. 


That doubt which found an oracular voice in 
Byron has not yet passed away : perhaps the doubt 
itself is now more widely diffused, though less 
intense, and considerably modified in its nature; 
but we have no longer the agony which at first 
accompanied it, nor have we the same despair of 
better things, for we are now confident of a brighter 
day than the former, as soon as the sun has fairly 
appeared above the horizon. We are still in the 
gloom of twilight, but we know that the day will 
soon break, so that our uncertainty manifests itself 
under less exaggerated forms ; but it exists not the 
less on this account. As far as the poetry of doubt 
is concerned—that is irrevocably gone—Byron’s 
harp is unstrung; the fountain once so prolific of 
melody is musical no more—the dead bones can 
not be revived by the wand of any enchanter—that 
phase of society of which he was the utterance 
can never return—the sources of his poetry are 
exhausted, and his poetry belongs to the past. 
The same may be said, though in a different degree, 
of Wordsworth and Shelley. The circumstances— 
the age which produced them have departed, and 
though they are rather the prophets of the future 
than the reproducers of the past, yet when another 
birth of poetry shall be vouchsafed to us, it will 
have its own peculiar characteristics, as it will 
be due to its own peculiar causes. As poetry is the 
earliest flower to bloom in the gardens of Litera- 
ture, so it is the first to fade. The generation of 
great poets produced by the French Revolution 
are now no more—they have fulfilled their glorious 
mission and have left the stage—all that we now 
have of poetical are but the echoes, more or less 
melodious, of their ‘ dying fall.’ 

The phenomena are more or less analogous in 
the other departments of Literature; but in pro- 
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portion as they recede from poetry their develop- 
ment has been more or less retarded. The change 
in novel-writing, introduced by Sir Walter Scott, 
followed so close upon the resuscitation of poetry 
that it might be almost said to have accompanied 
it. It was, however, of later growth, but its longer 
continuance in a flourishing state may be attributed 
to its having been previously a less hackneyed 
field, perhaps as much as to its more tardy develop- 
ment. But every one who has studied the indica- 
tions of the literary world must have perceived 
that the palmy days of novel-writing are over, and 
that prose fiction is gradually losing its interest and 
its power, though we may not as yet be able easily 
to recognize its diminished hold on the public mind. 
Were it not that the true taste for works of fiction 
had almost expired, and been replaced by a pru- 
rient avidity for excitement without any reference 
to the artistic merits of execution, we might not 
have had to regret your abandonment of this de- 
partment of letters. Bulwer, too, has withdrawn 
from the field: and though Cooper, James, Mar- 
ryatt still occasionally write, yet how much of their 
former spirit is fled; and as for the host of petty 
stars that still shine on, how unlike are they to the 
brilliancy that is passing away! That taste which 
appreciates excellence in novel-writing, and enjoys 
just in proportion as it appreciates, no longer exists 
as the general characteristic of the reading public. 
The failure of the product and the failure of the 
exciting cause are correlatives and consentaneous ; 
the one may always be taken as evidence of the 
other. Novel-writing has run its race, and the lust 
for novel-reading is already on the wane; not that, 
by any means, I would assert that novel-readers 
will ever cease to be numerous, or that I would 
deny the possibility of a revival in the department 
of fiction, but before the latter can be feasible, 
there must first have been a new impregnating 
spirit which will render the succeeding literature of 
romance a revivification of the present, rather than 
a continuation of it. The old corporation has ex- 
pired by the death or resignation of its members; 
it can not again discharge its legitimate functions 
until it has been re-chartered. 

The present condition of Philosophy, Political, 
Moral and Intellectual, is scarcely less significant. 
Even Bentham and Mills, though infinitely more 
profound than the Scotch school to which they suc- 
ceeded, belonged, like them, rather to the by-gone 
system than to any new one. They were the last 
word of Paley’s scheme; and though their works 
may ve a rich mine of materials for subsequent 
structures, though much may be discovered in 
their writings which the coming age will gladly 
seize upon and embody, yet even that will be found 
there in a rude and chaotic state. At most, they 
appertain to a season of preparation, when old 
fabrics are overthrown, their materials examined, 
and fresh masses cut out from the quarry to be 





afterwards fitted into their appropriate places. In 
other Philosophy, the works produced have been all 
nearly of the same cast; much has been attempted, 
nothing satisfactorily achieved—they are in part 
the highest and ultimate expression of an effete 
system—in part the menstruum in which float about 
the timbers of an incipient structure ; but to a still 
greater extent they are subversive of every thing 
which preceded them. 

One particular department has, indeed, of late 
years raised its head above the waters of the deluge 
which covers the ruins and crumbling foundations 
of a former world. I mean Historical Philosophy, 
and under this head I would include much of what 
Victor Cousin and his followers have produced, as 
well as the more obvious publications of Guizot 
and the recent Historical school of France. Even 
these, however, have not as yet built up any finished 
edifice—their efforts have been rather a vague 
tentative, from whose partial success we may form 
vast anticipations, and augur most favorably of the 
future, than either satisfactory in themselves, or 
initiatory of any permanent and sufficient system. 
But to this point we hope to have an opportunity 
of returning on some subsequent occasion. 

The changes of Science are less easily observed 
beforehand than those in the other departments of 
intellect, on account of the general abstruseness of 
the subjects with which it is concerned, and its 
confinement, for the most part, to the closets of a 
few retired votaries. For the same reason it is 
less liable to be affected suddenly by the revolu- 
tions which convulse the rest of the world, and is 
accordingly much Jater in receiving the permeating 
influence of a spirit of general innovation. Bat 
that a disintegration is at this moment taking place 
in the recognized systems of science, and a great 
mutation impending, is evident, if from no other 
fact, yet from this, that numerous attempts have 
been made of Jate years to classify and re-organize 
the physical sciences upon a new and more com- 
prehensive basis so as to make them articulate inti- 
mately with each other, and to fuse them into one 
great, harmonious and homogeneous whole—a mag- 
num integrum et unicum curriculum scientiarum. 
Some of these attempts have been rude and outré 
enough; but their very existence, their very pos- 
sibility of conception is significant of the general 
consciousness of present imperfection, and of the 
vague desire of a radical and universal redintegra- 
tion. I do not allude here to the reformation of 
the science of optics, in accordance with the dis- 
coveries of Young and Fresuel, nor to the prospec- 
tive adunation of Electricity, Magnetism, Galva- 
nism and the cognate sciences, because as these 
are either partial changes, or new discoveries, and 
as their immediate influence is limited to the de- 
partments in which they have arisen, they might 
exist and be carried on independently of any Great 
Instauration. (You will excuse me for so fre- 
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quently employing Baconian terms.) But in sta- 
ting this disorganization of Science, and its impulse 
towards a reformation of itself, we are not left 
solely to inference from facts, however pregnant of 
meaning. Inference might be fallible though the 
indications of the spirit it would suppose were 
never so strong. But writers on Science them- 
selves, the Levites of the inner Temple, a class of 
men the last to recognize the approaches of any 
universal change, have frequently and expressly 
declared, in late years, their consciousness of a 
revolutionary movement within their own borders. 
Nay, Professor Whewell himself, in his late in- 
structive works on the Inductive Sciences, has 
composed and published two ponderous treatises in 
a full reliance upon this faith, and has even at- 
tempted, in imitation of Bacon, to assume the of- 
fice of herald of the approaching change, though 
seriously he can not be considered as much more 
than the fly on the wheel. 


If any thing further were wanting to prove the 
chaotic state of the intellectual world at the pre- 
sent time, the proof is before us in all the grand 
departments of social life. It may be seen in the 
violent antagonism of political opinions, in the con- 
scious want of a new spirit in legislation, with a 
concomitant ignorance, on the part of legislators as 
well as others, as to the means to be adopted for 
giving practical form and accomplishment to their 
desires. It may be seen no less in legal changes; 
but more than all in the dissensions and convulsions 
which are now agitating the body of every organized 
ecclesiastical system. In the Church the elements 
are at work, and every thing portends a second 
reformation and a new birth in religion as soon as 
some Luther may arise to dispel the clouds which 
are now lowering upon us. I might dwell upon 
this subject—I might show how the Great Refor- 
mation was partial, how its principles were not 
fully seized by the Reformers themselves, how 
they have been perverted, misapplied and misun- 
derstood by all subsequent churches styling them- 
selves Protestant; but I am afraid I have travelled 
somewhat out of my path in noticing these phases 
of the moral world, and, moreover, the subject 
would demand a dissertation for itself. But I would 
ask, can any stronger indications of the present 
disintegrated state of the intellectual world be re- 
quired, any more convincing proofs of the revolu- 
tion which is now in progress to end with a great 
Reformation in all Literature ¢ 


T have by no means exhausted my subject, but I 
have exhausted my paper, and perhaps your pa- 
tience. I think J have shown enough, however, to 
prove in what point of view we should at the pre- 
sent moment regard Literature. I must reserve 


for subsequent communications the exposition of 
the many points connected with this subject, and of 
those reflections for the sake of which they have 
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been introduced. In the mean time, I have much E 
pleasure in subscribing myself, . 
Very sincerely and respectfully, 7 

Your obliged and obedient servant, ] 


Georce Freperick Houmes. é 
Orangeburg, S. C. : 





TO A MOCKING-BIRD, 
HEARD DURING SICKNESS. 


Oh! sing again, sweet bird, Oh! sing again, 

Thou know’st not how thou cheer’st mine hours of pain! 
The changing notes thou warblest out so clear, 

Bring my forsaken woodland home so near. 


Then, sing again! how oft I’ve heard that song, 
In our green forests burst forth full and strong, 
Whilst I have silent stood and breathless heard : 
And now, each note seems like a household word. 


Must I plead in vain? wilt thou sing no more? 
Music’s dream in thy heart perhaps is o’er, 

Thou canst not sing in the city’s scant shade, 
For the lone deep forest thy notes were made. 


Like thine, oh bird! my songs are faint and few ; 
I pine sweet nature’s sounds to hear and view, 
In all their majesty and winning grace, 

Her glorious scenes, her beauties “ face to face.” 


I remember one smiling summer morn, 

When music and happiness seemed twin-born, 
[ early strayed the fields and groves among, 
Whilst every grassy spire with gems was hung. 


A dove was sighing in an elm’s dark shade, 
Beneath, a streamlet with the flowers played ; 
Those mournful tender accents thrilled my soul, 
And tears, ah! not of grief, mocked my control. 


Near to the lake, far down the verdant dale, 
Where yet the mist hung like a silver veil,— 
A swelling chorus suddenly uprose : 

Now soft—now higher, up to Heaven it soars. 


Intent I stood, yet not a sign could see 

From which to trace this burst of minstrelsy. 
But lo! the sun swept off the mist,—behold 
The veil from the choristers is unroll’d. 


Perched on each lance-like stalk a small brown bird 
Poured forth the mystic music I had heard, 

And sang and sang, as though they strove to fill 
The air, which trembled with a rapturous shrill. 


The vale I left, and climbed the green hill’s slope, 
When, buoyant as youth’s fresh exulting hope, 

A lark with mirth and music upward flew, 

And singing, rising, vanished from my view. 


A little farther on perched o’er a glen, 

So wild and ione twas seldom trod by men, 
A giant of the forest stood alone 

Half with the moss and lichen overgrown. 


Its topmost bough was black with death; the rest, 
No bird could wish a greener, thicker nest. 
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Bright sunbeams fell on the dark unsightly thing, 
And there a mock-bird sat and plumed his wing. 


Wheeling and settling with sweet trilling note, 
He seemed in a graceful waltz to float. 

And e’er ’neath his wings, as he upward flew, 
A snowy scarf waving around him threw. 


Soon the waltz was done ; from the blighted bough 
Each wild forest minstrel seemed warbling now. 

Free as new found vent for a hidden spring 

Through the clear bright air did that mimic chant ring. 


1 listened, my wrapt heart filled with delight, 
By the minstrel gay and the sky so bright, 
And thanked my Father for the happiness born, 


The heartfelt bliss of that musical morn. L. V. 





E. D. TO J. B. D. 


To THE EpitTor or THE S. L. MEssENGER. 


Dear Sir,—The two last No.’s of the Messen- 
ger have contained a “Reply to E. D. and Mr. 
Simms,” in the form of an able and elaborate 
Essay, evidently the production of a skilful and 
practised writer ; and, as one of the parties inter- 
ested in the controversy, I must claim of your 
courtesy the privilege of a few words in reply. 

It is neither my desire nor intention to enter into 
an elaborate discussion of the question of Literary 
Property upon which “ J. B. D.” has exercised so 
much labor and ingenuity ; since the question, so 
far from being a new one, as he seems to regard 
it, is in fact a very hackneyed one; the arguments 
both pro and con, having been fully set forth and 
exhausted upwards of one hundred years ago in the 


celebrated case of Millar and Taylor, at the trial of 
which Lord Mansfield presided; where all was 


said that could be said on the subject by himself, the 
two assistant Judges, and Sir William Blackstone 


on the one side, and by Chief Justice Yeates on 
the other: afterwards it was re-considered by the 
whole bench of Judges in the case of Donaldson 
and Beckett ; from thence transferred to the House 
of Lords, and there fully discussed by Lord Kames, 
In our 
own country it has been made the subject of one of 
the decisions of our Supreme Court, and ably dis- 
cussed jn several numbers of the American Jurist, 
It would, therefore, be next 
to impossible to say any thing new on the subject, 
and as I presume, most intelligent readers would 


Lord Camden, and others of equal ability. 


published at Boston. 


prefer, in the words of Horace, 


“ Petere fontes, quam sectari rivos,” 


to those sources I would respectfully refer them for 
But whilst acknow- 
ledging the courtesy and ability manifested by the 
writer of the “ Reply,” I must yet be permitted to 
correct some statements affecting myself, which 


information on the subject. 


displays his wonted kindness and courtesy in some 

of his introductory paragraphs, to which I would 

call the attention of yourself and readers. 

He states in the commencement of his article, 

that he 

“Would not have ventured to have mingled in the con- 

troversy, had not the partizans of this legislative novelty 

in a spirit of wholesale defamation, charged the American 

people with an obliquity of moral perception and criminal 

indifference to the sacred rights of property, because they 

have been slow to embrace a scheme fraught with the most 

disastrous consequences to the cause of popular education 

and the interests of the American publisher.” 

Thus constituting himself the champion of the 

American people against the assaults of those “‘ out- 
side barbarians,” E. D. and Mr. Simms, and wind- 
ing up with a charge against my unfortunate self, of 
endorsing the stale slanders of British tourists, 
because I have ventured to hint that my country- 
men had not quite reached perfection, and have 
alluded to some unfortunate facts which he himself 
in the next paragraph admits and deplores. 

If an attack upon a few venal and hungry pub- 
lishers can be construed into an attempt to hold up 
the American people to contempt, I must plead 
guilty to the charge, but not otherwise; since in 
my remarks, I limited their application to a particu- 
lar class of publishers, the cheap ones, in contra- 
distinction to the old established houses of Harpers, 
Carey & Hart, and others; and as J. B. D. talks 
much of “the argument of Epithet,” I would 
advise him to be certain of his position before 
launching his thunders at the heads of those obsti- 
nate individuals who can not be persuaded that 

“ Black’s not black, 

Nor white so very white,” 


nor induced to regard the perpetrators of Literary 
Larceny as benefactors to their country. 

As regards the charge of my having urged “a 
want of faith as a national characteristic,” is a 
misapprehension of my meaning on the part of J. 
B. D., as may plainly be perceived by a reference 
to the context wherein the passage occurs ; and I 
doubt not that his own candor will induce him to 
admit the error into which a hasty perusal of my 
Essay has naturally led him. For the words used 
by me were these: 

* The great want of this country is a want of faith, we 
do not mean religious faith, but use the term in its most 
comprehensive sense of confidence in human integrity and 
honesty, without which enlarged views and liberal feelings 
can not exist among a people.” 

Which charges our countrymen only with being 
a suspicious people according to the definition there 
given of the term “faith.” The meaning, how- 
ever, might easily be mistaken. 

And here I must be allowed in all good temper, 
to point out to J. B. D. an inconsistency of which 
he himself has been guilty, since he is so critical 





that piece contains ; nor do I think that “ J. B. D.’ 


as regards others. In the commencement of his 


”’ Essay, he pounces fiercely down upon Mr. Simms 
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for expressing a jealousy of the designs of English|ment with a “ petitio principii,” and after very 


authors, yet, on the very next page, he himself, 


attributes the excitement on the subject of Inter- 
national Copyright to the “cupidity of English 
authors, who wish to engross our literary market ; 
and hence their animosity against every man who 
has the hardihood to question the validity of their 
claims to such a lucrative monopoly,” although how 
a “monopoly” could be created by placing American 
and English authors on precisely the same footing, 
would (I think) puzzle that proverbially acute indi- 
vidual, “‘ a Philadelphia lawyer,” toexplain. I do 
not desire to appear captious in these strictures, 
more especially towards a writer, who has accorded 
me more praise than is justly my due, and whose 
skill in the defence of a weak cause has proved how 
ably he could defend a strong one; but I feel bound 
to justify myself from imputations I have not 
merited ; and really esteem it rather hard, to have 
braved the displeasure of a large and influential 
class, for (as I believed) the public benefit ; and in 
return, to be held up to that very public as one of 
its traducers and maligners. 

I well knew that it would have been a far more 
pleasant, as well as more popular task, to have 
pampered the vanity of the ‘‘ dear public,” and fed 
them upon the sugared words of flattery, in place 
of proclaiming hard and unpalatable truths ; but I 
would scorn myself, could motives such as these 
deter me from openly expressing, and boldly pro- 
claiming what I believe to be the truth. 

My strictures upon the system of literary piracy, 
dignified with the name of “cheap publication,” 
were severe ; they were intended to be so. I be- 
lieved that a corrupt and rotten system was to be 
attacked, one which had wormed itself, under false 
pretexts, into the confidence of the people, who 
were blind to its enormities—that a great moral 
reform was to be wrought—and that, in the words 
of the French statesman, “ revolutions were not to 
be made out of rose-water :”—therefore, I spoke 
out plainly; and that my strictures were felt to 
contain some truth is evidenced by the fact, that 
they have returned to me in the newspapers from 
almost every section of the Union. This is the 
head and front of my offending; and, to use the 
words of a great man for a small occasion, “‘ if this 
be treason, make the most of it.” 

And here I had intended to close this letter; 
but the skill displayed by J. B. D. in “ making the 
worse appear the better reason,” and the plausible 
manner in which he has arrayed popular prejudices 
against the rights of authors, induce me to venture 
to tax the patience of your readers a little further ; 
though I shall be “curst brief,” as Sir Toby Belch 
has it. 

J. B. D. is evidently a lawyer, (or should be one 
if he is not,) since his Essay is the most ingenious 
piece of special pleading it has been my fortune 
to meet with recently; he commences his argu- 








liberally conceding to himself his own premises, 
proceeds to establish thereon his several proposi- 
tions; which lead him safely and triumphantly to 
his conclusion; which is, that an International 
Copyright would be unjust and inexpedient, would 
work great injury to the American people, by 
causing the publishers to pay for what they now 
‘“‘appropriate,” and would in fact be “ granting a 
monopoly to English authors,” by allowing them 
the fruits of their own labors; a process of reason- 
ing which I confess myself unable to comprehend, 
and which reminds me forcibly of the old fable of 
the boys and frogs, the American publishers repre- 
senting the boys, and the English authors the 
frogs, who will obstinately croak their dissent to 
the “fun” of the publishers, and ungratefully refuse 
to accept puffs (on paper,) asa substitute for bread. 

But to proceed to the main point on which this 
whole matter rests, the argument for an Interna- 
tional Copyright is of a two-fold character, and is 
based both on its justice and its expediency ; sup- 
posing the first ground to be universally conceded, 
the second was made the basis of my Essay on the 
“Character and tendencies of Cheap Literature,” 
and I only incidentally touched upon the other, 
which, however, is much the stronger of the two, 
involving as it does the question of moral honesty. 

Since, however, J. B. D. has voluntarily chosen 
this broad platform of right to stand on, I am well 
content to meet him there ; and waiving immaterial 
matters, will devote the remainder of this letter to 
a reply to his argument on the right of Literary 
Property. 

In order to explain fairly his views, I will state 
the question in his own words. 


“The notion that the rights of authors as defined by the 
new school of Dickens and Carlyle, rest on the same prin- 
ciples of natural right with property in general, and should 
in justice be placed upon the same footing, has never been 
recognized by any government in practice, and if pursued 
to its legitimate results, involves the most startling conclu- 
sions ; though E. D. contends that to deny it, would be ‘ to 
strike at the root ofall literary labor,’ and to make the very 
existence of Copyright a continued injustice.” 


And again— 


“ The position of the friends of International Copyright 
is, that this artificial ownership, thus cautiously limited, is 
not a mere contrivance of policy, but is analogous in all 
its features and incidents to other descriptions of property, 
and founded like them in the paramount laws of nature and 
justice.” 


And on this great question of the right of Lite- 
rary Property, I join issue with him, since he ex- 
pressly waives the question of expediency in the 
following just and forcible words, in the truth of 
which I heartily concur. 

“ Expediency can never enter into the discussion of a 


just claim, except with those who make utility the basis of 
all moral obligation.” 


In the very statement of the case, he falls into 
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an error; since this “notion,” as he contemptu- 
ously terms it, is by no means the offspring “ of the 
new school of Dickens and Carlyle,” but has 
obtained the sanction of such names as those of 
Hale, Hardwicke, Mansfield, Blackstone, and other 
great English lawyers; and in our own country of 
Madison, Story, Webster, Thompson and innumer- 
able others. It is not a “ Yankee notion,” but a 
good old English one; a genuine. article, and no 
counterfeit. 

He is mistaken, too, in supposing that “it has 
been recognized by no government in practice ;”’ for 
it was not only recognized, bat acted upon under 
the British Government, until the passage of the 
Statute of 8 Ann, which restricted and limited 
the exercise of the right to a certain specified time, 
as I am prepared to prove ; it hasbeen recognized 
and acted upon in Norway and Sweden, where the 
Copyright is perpetual; in Russia, where every 
author or publisher has the exclusive property 
during his life; and after his death, his children or 
heirs; with the additional privilege, that no printed 
or manuscript work can be sold for the payment of 
the author’s debts ; a similar provision to which was 
made by Louis XV. of France in favor of Crébillon, 
proving that the same right then existed there. 

The Copyright is also perpetual in Germany, 
and it certainly has not operated as a restraint 
in that country on the diffusion of knowledge. It 
was one of the earliest acts of the French Revo- 
lution, to acknowledge Literary Property, on a com- 
prehensive principle; and Dr. Lieber, whose eru- 
dition and candor no one can doubt, states that “ he 
does not remember any modern constitution which 
does not acknowledge it; if there are any they 
must be in South America, and might be easily 
accounted for by the little attention this property 
may have vet attracted in some of these states.” 

But J. B. D. in another passage comes out still 
more boldly, and proclaims that 


“Copyright is in truth the mere creature of legislation, 
produced and fashioned exclusively with a view to the 
interests of the community where it is established, and 
which should endure no longer than is consistent with 
those interests. It isa gratuity, a bounty,” &c. 

This is liberal enough to the community, but the 
unhappy author is totally lost sight of and forgot- 
ten, and to sustain his view of the matter, he refers 
to the history of the past; yet from the very same 
source will | prove to him that this right is coeval 
with all other rights; and has been restricted and 
cramped by the selfish policy of modern legislation 
far below its legitimate boundaries. Before the 
invention of printing, when copies of MSS. were 
slowly and laboriously multiplied by transcription, 
there was not the same facility in appropriating the 
fruits of another’s intellect, as there has been since 
that momentous invention; and, therefore, the 
question of Copyright was not apt to occur; such 
MSS. were then expensive luxuries, to be enjoyed 
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only by the wealthy, or collected in public libraries 
at great cost. Neither the opportunity nor tempta- 
tion was therefore presented of filching literary 
property; yet that the Romans attached the same 
value to literary property, that they did to all other 
species, is evidenced by many facts, such as the 
well authenticated sales of literary copies, for 
recital, by Martial, Statius and Terence. 

It is true, that by the Roman law, if a person 
wrote any thing upon the parchment of another, the 
writing was considered to belong to the owner of 
the blank material, a rule which had reference to 
the mechanical operation of writing only, and which 
did not apply to works of genius and invention— 
as in painting upon another’s canvass—in which 
case, the same law gave the canvass to the painter, 
as Blackstone well observes. 

When in the fifteenth century the art of printing 
was invented, and an infinite number of copies 
could be speedily made of an author’s work, Copy- 
tight first became of consequence. And it was the 
universal opinion, that an author had the eaclusive 
right of printing his own work, and that he might 
transfer the right to others. John Otto of Nurem- 
berg, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, is said 
to have been the first who made contracts for Copy- 
right, as publisher, and some years after there were 
two dealers who set up in the same way at Leipsic. 
(American Jurist.) In the very infancy of print- 
ing, Martin Lather thus proclaims the right: 
“What does that mean, my dear gentlemen prin- 
ters, that one robs so publicly the other, and steals 
from him what is his own? It is a maniféstly un- 
fair thing, that we shall sacrifice labor and expen- 
ses, and others shall have the profit of it, we 
however the loss.” And again, he ealls the 
piratical printing of his translation of the Bible, “a 
right great robbery which God assuredly will pun- 
ish, and is ill-befitting any honest Christian soul,” 
(quoted by Lieber.) I imagine that J. B. D. 
would find it rather difficult to discover the statnte 
under which Luther claimed, unless it should be 


,one written by the finger of Divinity upon the heart 


of man; yet no one then dared dispute his title to 
the rewards of his own labor. John Milton, too, 
in his glorious “ speech for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing,” althongh an enthusiast for the liberty of 
the press, yet speaks of “ the just retaining of each 
man his several ‘copy,’ which God forbid should be 
gainsaid.” ‘ And yet,” as Judge Willes remarks, 
in commenting on this passage, “this Copyright 
could at that time (1644) stand upon no other 
foundation than natural justice and Common Law. 
Those who were for, and those who were against 
a licenser, all agreed, that literary property was not 
the effect of arbitrary power, but of law and jus- 
lice, and therefore ought to be safe :” (4 Burr. Re- 
ports, 2,314.) 

This would seem conclusive on the subject, and 
for the proper understanding of Milton’s precise 
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meaning, it may not be amiss, to give Lord Mans- 
field’s ‘definition of the technical meaning of the 
word “ copy,” as understood at that time. In the 
case of Millar and Taylor, to which I shall pre- 
sently refer the reader, he says: 

“T use the word ‘copy’ in the technical sense in which 
that name, orterm, has been used for ages, to signify an incor- 
poreal right to the sole printing and publishing of somewhat 
intellectual, communicated by letters.” ‘ The property in 
this copy is equally detached from the MS., or any physical 
existence whatever.” 

And again— 

“ The property in the copy thus narrowed, may equally go 
down from generation to generation, and possibly continue 
forever, though neither the author nor his representative, 
should have any MS. whatsoever of the work, original, du- 
plicate or transcript.” 


So that Luther, Milton and Lord Mansfield, must 
all have been mistaken, if J. B. D.’s statement be 
correct, that 

“Copyright is in fact the mere creature of legislation, 
produced and fashioned exclusively with a view to the 
interest of the community where it is established,” &c. 

Justice Willes also in the same celebrated case 
thus speaks : 

. “The name ‘copy of a book’ which bas been used for 
ages as a term to signify the sole right of printing, publish- 
ing and selling, shows this species of property to have been 


long known, and to have existed in fact and usage as long 
as the name :” (this was in 1769.) 


And the strongest proof of the existence of 
literary property under the Common Law, is 
afforded by the fact, that Lord Hardwicke granted 
an injunction against printing the Paradise Lost of 
Milton; the title to which was derived by an assign- 
ment from the poet himself seventy two years 
before ; the statutory time having long run out. 

The existence of literary property was recognized 
by various decrees of the Court of Star Chamber, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and by 
several acts of Parliament in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as we learn from the English law books ; and 
in the entries of the ‘“‘ stationers’ companies,” there 
are persons fined for “ printing other men’s copies.” 
(American Jurist.) 

“ As late as 1769 in the great case in which was involved 
the right to print ‘Thomson’s Seasons,’ (4 Burr.) one of 
the questions discussed was, whether at Common Law an 
author has the sole and exclusive Copyright in himself, or 
his assigns in perpetuity; and it appears from the verdict 
of the jury in that case, that it had been the custom to pur- 
chase from authors the perpetual Copyright of their books, 
to assign the same from hand to hand for valuable conside- 
ration, and to make the same the subject of family settle- 
ments for the provision of wives and children.” (American 
Jurist.) 

That itis nota “ monopoly” as J. B. D. calls it, 
and never has been so considered, is proved by the 
fact, that in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., 
when the most bitter and unsparing war was made 
upon all ‘‘ monopolies,” * copies” of literary works 





were protected, and were not viewed in the same 
light as a trade, manufacture, or mechanical in- 
ventions. 

1 have been thus minute, I fear tediously so, as 
to the true nature of Copyright, because it is a mat- 
ter of vital importance to the interests and the 
dignity of authors, that it should. be placed upon 
the proper ground of right and justice ; and not be 
deemed as a “ bounty or gratuity,” when in fact it 
is their own by right and law, in the enjoyment of 
which, so far from having been fostered by legisla- 
tion, they have been wronged and despoiled ; and 
like Sampson of old, made the “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” for the benefit of their legal 
Philistines, who have blinded their eyes and fet- 
tered their limbs. The act of 8 Ann was intended 
only as declaratory of the Common Law, having 
been passed upon the prayer of the publishers and 
proprietors of Copyright, who wished for a more 
summary and full remedy than was attainable at 
Common Law, and in 1710 that act was passed, 
which for a long time was regarded only as decla- 
ratory of the Common Law, but which finally was 
adjudged to have superseded it, though this 
decision was in opposition to the opinion of two of 
the most famous English lawyers, Mansfield and 
Blackstone. 

In our own country, under the Federal Consti- 
tution, the right of literary property was recog- 
nized by the several States in their legislation on 
the subject of Copyright; most, if not all of them 
having passed acts to secure their Copyrights to 
authors and publishers, thus pre-supposing the ex- 
istence of a right which they wished to secure. 
But the matter is not left to conjecture. Mr. 
Madison, who introduced a resolution, as chairman 
of a committee to Congress, on the 27th May, 
1783, by which the several States were recom- 
mended “to secure to authors, their executors, 
administrators and assigns, the Copyright of their 
books,” thus expresses his own opinion in the 43rd 
No. of the Federalist. ‘ The Copyright of authors 
has been solemnly adjudged in Great Britain, to be 
a right at Common Law.”. 

Judge Story in his Commentaries, expressly 
admits the Common Law right of authors. (3rd 
Story, 481.) Chancellor Kent gives no positive 
opinion. But the most important recognition of 
this right of property in authors, independent of 
legislation, is to be found in the report of the com- 
mittee of Congress, which accompanied the pre- 
sentation of the Copyright Law of 1831, (our 
present law on the subject.) The chairman of the 
judiciary committee, Mr. Ellsworth, made a report, 
a portion of which I will quote, as showing the 
basis of our Copyright Law and the conclusions to 
which a thorough examination of the subject 
unavoidably led them. 

“Upon the first principles of proprietorship in property, 
an author has an exclusive and perpetual right in preference to 
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any other to the fruits of his labor. Though the nature of 
literary property is peculiar, it is not the less real and valua- 
ble. If labor and effort in producing what before was not 
possessed or known, will give title, then the literary man 
has title, perfect and absolute, and should have his reward ; 
he writes and he labors as assiduously, as does the me- 
chanic, or husbandman. The scholar who secludes himself 
and wastes his life, and often his property, to enlighten 
world, has the best right to the profits of those labors— 
the planter, the mechanic, the professional man, can not 
prefer a better title to what is admitted to be his own. It 
can not be for the interest or honor of our country, that 
intellectual labor should be depreciated, and laborious 
study terminate in disappointment and poverty.” 

That the committee did not report a bill for per- 
petual Copytight in consonance with the views 
expressed in the report, is easily accounted for, 
from the fact of the public mind not being suffi- 
ciently prepared for it; from want of due considera- 
tion of the subject, which is only brought home to 
the minds of the authors, who feel the injustice of 
being deprived of their rightful property ; and of a 
few literary dabblers, like myself, who have no 
interest in it, further than that which every honest 
man and good citizen should feel in promoting the 
cause of truth and justice. 

From hence it appears, that although J. B. D. 
has never “ heard of this principle having ever 
been adopted by any government in practice,” 
it was in fact at the bottom of the English Law of 
Copyright, and was made the inducement, and 
motive cause of the passage of our act of 1831; 
and if this was considered as an act of simple jus- 
tice to our authors, it should apply equally to those 
of other countries who reciprocate with us; unless 
our government is disposed to adopt the Roman 
policy, with whom the same word was used to sig- 
nify a stranger and an enemy. 

But “J. B. D.” goes still further, and proceeds 
to say, 

“No where has it been admitted as a claim of right, or 
put upon the same footing in point of character, or extent 
with other possessions.” 


The fallacy of this statement has been already 
proved ; but he continues as follows : 


“Even in England, where his claim of right has been 
first set up, it was solemnly adjudged as far buck as 1774, 
by the highest legal tribunal of that country, in the case of 
Donaldson vs. Becket, that at Common Law, an author has 
no exclusive Copyright in his writings, and holds only a 
temporary interest in them, under the authority of statutes. 
Had an opposite principle been decided in that memorable 
case, it would have followed that by the Common Law of 
England and of this country, which is essentially the same 
system, Copyright was perpetual ; that it must be subjeet to 
the same rules, and guarded by the same sanctions with 
other property.” 


The conclusion he arrives at in the last sentences, 
is precisely similar tothat which I have been laboring 
to establish; though the case, he has quoted would 
seem conclusive on the opposite side. But unfortu- 
nately for his cause, J. B. D. has been misled by the 


the decision is misstated, no uncommon occurrence, 
as any one in the habit of consulting Law Reports 
must have had frequent occasion to observe. The 
real point decided in that very case is this, that by 
Common Law and universal usage, an author was 
entitled to his Copyright in perpetuity, but that the 
statute of 8 Ann had limited and restricted the 
exercise of that Common Law right to a certain 
fixed and definite time ; and even this latter point 
was decided, contrary to the opinions of Lord 
Mansfield and Sir W. Blackstone, the two greatest 
lawyers England has ever known, who regarded 
that statute only as declaratory of the old and estab- 
lished Common Law right. 

As the whole question of literary property was 
fully discussed in these English cases by the most 
learned and acute lawyers in the realm, I trust 
that courteous individual, the general reader, will 
forgive me, if following in the footsteps of J. B. 
D., I should lead him for a time from the pleasant 
fields of literature, into the thorny paths of law; 
and request his presence at the celebrated case of 
Millar and Taylor, (4 Burr. Rep. 2302,) tried in the 
Court of K. B. in 1769, at which Lord Mansfield 
presided, with three assistant Judges ; and which 
was argued by such lawyers as Dunning, Thurlow 
and Blackstone. 

So far from the question being even then con- 
sidered a novel one, the reporter commences with 
the following remarks : 

“This case was a revival of the old and often litigated 
question concerning literary property, and it was the first 
determination which the question ever received in this 
Court of King’s Bench.” 

That is, the first time it was contested, the pre- 
vious proceedings being by injunction in chancery ; 
for as early as 1680, an injunction was had, to re- 
strain the publication of “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” whereby the proprietor lost the profit and 
benefit of his “copy.” In this case of Millar and 
Taylor, the subject matter of which was the publi- 
cation of ‘“‘Thomson’s Seasons,” Lord Mansfield 
and two of the assistant Judges declared in the 
strongest terms, the Common Law right of an au- 
thor to the Copyright of his own work in perpetuity, 
after as well as before publication; and Justice 
Yeates alone dissenting, delivered an opinion which 
contains all that could be, or has since been urged 
against this right; the arguments in which have 
since been reiterated by M. A. C. Renonard in 
France; the Austrian publishers in their country, 
by the cheap ones here, and recently by J. B. D. 
in the columns of the Messenger. The leading 
argument is simply this, that property can not be 
predicated of thought, and that the term Literary 
Property, ought to be banished from the language 
of the law; but that, nevertheless, the sole right of 
multiplication ought to be bestowed upon the author 
for a limited time, on account of his merit and the 





marginal note to that case, in which the real point of benefits he confers upon society! “ But,” as it has 
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been well remarked in reply, “although property 
can not be predicated of thought, yet it can be of 
composition, of work, and so far from the author’s 
abandoning his right on publication, he only then 
first avails himself of the value of his property by 
publishing his work. And for all civil intercourse 
property is as though it had no existence, so long 
as the owner can not affix exchangeable value to it. 

To say then, that a composition is the property of 
~ the author, so long as he chooses to keep it in his 
“desk, but that he forfeits the ownership as soon as 


~ he publishes the composition, is saying, ‘this is 


your property, but the act itself of availing yourself 
of this property, deprives you of it!’ which is ab- 
surd!” (Lieber.) This argument appears to me 
unanswerable, and is very similar to that urged by 
Lord Mansfield in the ease above referred to, to 


‘which we will now return; keeping in mind the 


technical meaning of the word “ copy,” as defined 
by Lord Mansfield, quoted in a previous part of this 
letter. 


After a full hearing of the arguments on both 
sides, and when the inferior Judges had delivered 
their opinions, two being in favor of “copy” and 
one opposed to it, Lord Mansfield proceeded to de- 
liver the opinion of the court, on the following 
questions, giving at the same time his reasons for 
such decision: 


“1st. Whether an author’s property in his own literary 
compositions is such as will entitle him, at Common Law, 
to the sole right of multiplying the copies of it. 

“2ndly. Whether the Copyright by his own publication 
of the work is necessarily given away, and his consent to 
such gift implied by operation of law. 

“ 3rdly. Whether it is taken away from him, or restrained 
by the statute of 8 Queen Ann?” 


These are his words, 


“From premises either expressly admitted, or what can 
~ not be, and therefore never have been denied, conclusions 
_ follow, in my apprehension, decisive upon all the objections 
raised to the property of an author in the copy of his own 
work by the Common Law.” “This property is equally de- 
tached from the MS. or any other physical existence whatso- 
ever.” ‘The property of the ‘copy’ thus narrowed, may 
equally go down from generation to generation and _possi- 
bly continue forever, though neither the author nor his re- 
presentatives should have any MS. whatsoever of the work, 
original, duplicate, or transcript.” 

He then proceeds to consider the second ques- 
tion; of course my limits compel me to give only 
- extracts; but none have been garbled, or their mean- 
ing perverted : 
~ # All objections which hold as much to the kind of pro- 
perty before, as to the kind of property after publication, go 
for nothing; they prove too much ; from what source, then, 
is the Common Law drawn which is admitted to be so clear 
in respect of the ‘ copy’ before’ publication? From this ar- 
gument, because it is just that an author should reap the 
pecuniary profits of his own ingenuity and labor: it is just 
that another should not use his name without his consent. 
It is fit that he should judge when he will publish, or if he 
ever will publish. It is fit that he should not only choose 
the time, but the manner of publication. But the same rea- 
sons hold after the author has published.” 





And after giving a long list of reasons, thus con- 
cludes : 


‘For these and many more reasons, it seems to me just 
and fit to protect the ‘copy’ after, as well as before publi- 
cation. There is no peculiar objection to the property after, 
except that the property is necessarily made common after 
the book is once published. The argument turns in a cir- 
cle, ‘the copy is made common because the law does not 
protect it, and the law cannot protect it because it is made 
common?!’ The whole then must finally resolve into this 
question, whether it is agreeable to natural principles of 
moral justice, and fitness, to allow him the ‘copy’ after 
publication, as well as before ?” 

“The general consent of this kingdom for ages is on the 
affirmative side. The legislative authority has taken it for 
granted; and interposed penalties to protect it for a time. 
The single opinion of such a man as Milton, speaking after 
much consideration, on the very point, is stronger than any 
inferences from gathering acorns, and seizing a vacant 
piece of ground, &¢.” “The judicial opinions of those emi- 
nent lawyers and great men, who granted or continued in- 
junctions in cases after publication, not within 8 Queen 
Ann, uncontradicted by any book, judgment or saying, must 
weigh in any question of law.” 


On the third question, he says, in relation to the 
statute of 8 Ann, 

“The bill was brought in on the petition of the proprie- 
tors to secure their property forever by penalties, and the 
alteration was made in committee to restrain the perpetual 
into a temporary security. Had there been the least inten- 
tion to take or declare away every pretence of right at the 
Common Law, it would have been expressly enacted, and a 
different preamble from the one as it now stands.” 


He concludes his opinion with the following im- 
pressive words : 


“The subject at large is exhausted, and therefore I have 
not gone into it. I have had frequent opportunities to con- 
sider of it. I have travelled in it for many years. Many 
of the precedents were tried by my advice. The accurate 
and elaborate investigation of the matter in this cause, and 
in the former case of Tonson and Collins, has confirmed 
me in what I always inclined to think, that the Court of 
Chancery did right in giving relief upon the foundation of a 
legal property in authors, independent of the entry, the term 
for years, and the other provisions annexed to the act.” 

Judgment was accordingly given for the Plain- 
tiff, and an injunction issued. This was in 1770; 
four years afterwards the matter came before the 
House of Lords upon an appeal from a Decree of 
the Court of Chancery founded upon this judgment, 
in the case of Donaldson vs. Becket, quoted by J. 
B. D. Upon this appeal certain questions were 
propounded to the 12 Judges, to which 11 respond- 
ed, Lord Mansfield giving no opinion, “ it being 
unusual,” says the reporter, “ for a Peer to support 
his own judgment on an appeal to the House of 
Lords, although it was known his opinions had not 
changed.” 

These questions were the same as set forth 
above in the case of Millar and Taylor; and on 
the first question 8 Judges voted in the affirmative, 
and but.3 in the negative. 

On the 2nd, 7 to 4; and, on the 3rd, 5 to 6. So 
that had Lord Mansfield voted, they would have 
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been equally balanced upon the 3rd question, upon 
which the case was decided; the majority on the 
other question being decisive of their opinions, that 
literary property did exist under the Common Law 
both before and after publication. On these an- 
swers the House of Lords reversed the decree ; al- 
though the highest legal authority in the realm was 
in its favor. 

The reporter goes on to say, that 

“The Universities were so much alarmed at the conse- 
quences of this determination that they applied for and 
obtained an Act of Parliament, establishing in perpetuity 
their right to all the copies given them heretofore, or which 
might hereafter be given to or acquired by them.” 

In commenting on this decision, the late Judge 
Thompson, of the Supreme Court, remarks, 

“ That the law of England has not been considered as 
settled in conformity with the vote on this last question is 
very certain ; for it is the constant practice in Chancery 
to grant injunctions to restrain printers from publishing the 
works of others ; which practice can only be sustained on 
the ground that the penalties given by the statute, are not 
the only remedy that can be resorted to.” 

At the risk of being tedious, I have quoted largely 
from these old cases, because they contain the true 
doctrine of literary property, and are the fountain 
heads from whence correct ideas of the rights of 
authors are to be drawn. I do not think that I 
owe any apology to the reader, for giving him the 
lucid and powerful arguments of Lord Mansfield, in 
lieu of my own crude conceptions, since I am more 
than willing, that the advocate should be entirely 
overlooked, so that the glorious cause can only enlist 
that attention, which its importance and justice chal- 
lenge at the hands of the American people, a people 
who need only know the right, to pursue and em- 
brace it. 

There are many plausible but specious argu- 
ments adduced by J. B. D. in support of his view 
of the case, which I should take pleasure in answer- 
ing; but being well aware that most controversies, 
whether laical or polemical, are far more interesting 
to the parties concerned than to the public at large, 
I fear to prolong this letter which has already far 
exceeded the limits to which I had intended to 
restrict it. 

As, however, the whole argument of J. B. D. is 
predicated upon the assumption that there is no 
such thing as literary property independent of posi- 
tive legislation, which position, I trust, has been 
proved fallacious, it follows that the rest of his 
argument must go for nothing, since the superstruc- 
ture can not stand after the foundation on which it 
rested has been removed. 

So skilfully has he argued the question of expe- 
diency, that | would have devoted a few words to 
an answer, had J. B. D. not enlisted in this quarrel, 
my accomplished friend, Mr. Simms, whose supe- 
rior abilities will do more justice to the subject than 
could have been effected by my feeble pen. 

There are, nevertheless, one or two positions 


laid down by J. B. D. which I can not refrain from 
briefly commenting on. In an early part of his 
elegant Essay, he “ defies the most subtle and in- 
genious advocate of Copyright to distinguish on the 
principles of natural justice between property in 
thoughts promulgated in books, and thoughts orally 
communicated ;” and dexterously applying the “re- 
ductio ad absurdum,” extends it to common con- 
versation. Now really it seems to me that the 
distinction to be drawn between a careless conver- 
sation and an elaborate composition is so obvious 
as to strike the meanest capacity; and although 
laying claim neither to “ subtlety nor ingenuity,” 
I can explain the difference between them in a few 
words. The distinction is simply this: into the 
one, labor enters and gives it a value; into the 
other it does not; the manifest design in the one 
case, is to attach a value and to make it permanent; 
in the other to give it away. The latter is the peel 
of the orange which is carelessly thrown away ; the 
former, the fruit itself carefully retained for the use 
and benefit of the owner. And that property may 
be predicated of composition even orally communi- 
cated, has been established beyond doubt by the 
injunctions which have been issued to restrain the 
publication of lectures orally delivered ; an instance 
of which occurred in New York but a few years 
since, in the case of a publication of the lectures 
of a celebrated Surgeon from the notes taken by 
a student. 

As to the fear expressed by J. B. D., that “ in- 
superable barriers will be opposed to the diffusion 
of knowledge” by according to every author the 
exclusive property in his own works: besides being 
a waiver of the question of right, it is refuted by 
the very nature of the property itself, since the 
only profitable use an author can make ef his works, 
is by diffusing and multiplying the copies of them ; 
for if shut up in his desk, they are perfectly value- 
less. 

The analogy which J. B. D. attempts to esta- 
blish between the enjoyment of light and air, and 
of thought, is too subtle and ingenions to be allowed 
to pass without comment. A moment’s reflection 
will suffice to show that it is far more plausible than 
solid, since the enjoyment of the former is restricted 
to no one place or people, but by the gift of a bene- 
volent Creator is diffused throughout all space, and 
is not created by human labor, but received as a 
boon from on high. While the other owes its very 
existence to human effort and human toil, and may 
be either promulgated or suppressed at the will of 
the individual within whose brain it is generated 
and brought to light; and to say that his right is 
alienated by the only means he can adopt to avail 
himself of its use, would be to advocate a glaring 
and palpable injustice. 

I have but a single word more to add, and it is 
of regret, that one so acute as J. B. D. has proved 





himself to be, should be driven by the weakness of 
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his cause to adopt the miserable, turgid fallacy of 
Lord Camden, “that glory alone should be the 
reward of science, and those who deserve it should 
scorn all meaner views,” making the very merits 
of authors “the whip to scourge them with,” advo- 
cating their starvation, because no reward could be 
given adequate to their deserts; for such is the 
sentiment he expresses in the following paragraph : 


“ They felt like Milton when he sold the Copyright of 
Paradise Lost for the paltry sum of twenty pounds, that 
- fame was not to be weighed against pecuniary emolument; 
that the noblest recompense of intellectual effort consists 
in the contemplation of its beneficent effects, and in the 
grateful applauses of mankind.” 


True! such is the noblest, but should it be the 
only recompense ! because it is beyond price, shall 
it therefore command no price at all? The illus- 
tration he has chosen is a most unhappy one for 
his cause, for never was the world’s injustice to 
literary men more signally displayed than in the 
ease of Milton! Was the sale of the Copyright 
alluded to a voluntary thing on his part, when “ old, 
blind and poor, with darkness and with dangers 
compassed round ;” or was that “ paltry sum” the 
greatest he could wring from a niggard publisher, 
and necessary to keep him and his household from 
starvation ? 

It is a sad subject to be merry on, but reasoning 
of this kind always reminds me of Fallstaff’s “ solil- 
oguy on honor,” “ will it set an armora leg?” So 
might I ask, will the shadow of a distant fame an- 
swer the poor author as a substitute for the com- 
forts or the necessaries of life? It did not in the 
case of Camoens who perished miserably in a hos- 
pital; it did not save Cervantes from the knawing 
agonies of hunger ; nor the thousand other martyrs 
of mind, to number whom would be as endless as 
to count the sands upon the sea-shore. Was it for 
glory or for bread that Shakspeare wrote his undying 
plays? They were written to fill the Globe Play- 
house. What induced Johnson to write his Ras- 
selast To defray the funeral expenses of a dying 
mother. A thousand other instances might be 
cited to show that the stimulus of fame great and 
powerful as it is, and ever has been, has not been 
‘the sole inducement to literary production, nor its 
‘contemplated reward ; and that minds of the most 
_, ethereal temper chained to gross, earthly bodies, 
_ must act with reference to their wants and cravings. 
Even Samuel Johnson, one of the mightiest intel- 
Jects England has ever known, when in squalid 
poverty he wandered at midnight through the streets 
of London, with a friend as wretched and poverty- 
_ Stricken as himself, gnawed by the fierce cravings 
of. hunger and despairing wretchedness,—had the 
choice been then presented him, would have chosen 
one good substantial meal, and a happy home, in- 
stead of the loudest blast that ever echoed from the 





trump of fame. 


And now, having I fear sorely taxed the reader’s 





patience, I will bid him farewell, with the promise 
that on this subject I shall not trouble him again ; 
and in concluding, I can not avoid doing justice to 
the great ability and courtesy, manifested by my 
respected opponent, J. B. D., who, if he has “ lost 
his cause, has gained his end,” by proving, how 
much talent can strengthen a weak argument, and 
lend dignity to a feeble cause. With an apology 
to yourself and readers for occupying so much of 
your time and attention, 

I remain, &c. 

E. D. 

Columbia, S. C., May 12, 1844, 





GROUPED THOUGHTS AND SCATTERED FANCIES. 
A COLLECTION OF SONNETS. 


By the author of “ Atalantis,” ‘Southern Passages and 
Pictures,” &c. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


I have entitled these little poems “ Sonnets,” for no bet- 
ter reason than that they contain fourteen lines. They bet- 
ter deserve the appellation in the English, than the Italian, 
sense. They have grown upon me in the progress of years. 
Some of them are of very early, and some of recent, com: 
position. All of them have grown out of passing sugges- 
tions, and belong to that class of occasional productions, 
which naturally fall from the pen of a professional author 
in the intervals between his regular labors. The earlier 
poems have had the benefit of late revision. 


I. 


Spirit that dwellest in the opening flower, 

And bathest in the morning’s earliest dew,— 
Thou that hast wings to hurry on the hour, 

And makest that lovely which were else but true ; 
Yielding fresh odor for the hungering sense, 
Teaching the zephyr mournful eloquence, 

And, when he brings his worship to the rose, 
That givest such heavenly sweetness to his tone, 
That fancy straightway deems it music’s own! 

Come to me, spirit, from thy far domain— 

Fain would I, with a tenderness like thine, 

To her I love, of her I love, complain ; 

For she hath beckon’d me to seek her shrine, 
Beholds me there, yet nothing heeds my pain. 


Il. 


I will breathe music in the little bell 
That cups this flower, until it takes a tone 
For every feeling human heart has known ; 
Though hearts their secrets may not often tell, 
Mine is the charm to win them: I will wake 
Strains, which though new to men, they shall not 
fail 
To tremble as they hear,—as an old tale, 
Will with new joy the absent wanderer take, 
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Moving his spirit with a strange delight! 

Love will I win from friendship—the old lure 
Will I make new, and all the new secure; 
And beauty never thence shall fade from sight! 
Think not I mock thee—spells of higher power 
Are gathered in the blue depths of this flower. 


If. 


Sweet Lady! in the name of one no more, 
Both of us loved and neither shall forget, 
Make me thy brother,—though our hearts before, 
Perchance, have never in communion met ; 
Give me thy gentle memories, though there be, 
Between our forms some thousand miles of sea, 
Wild tract and wasted desert :—let me still, 
Whate’er the joy that warms me, or the thrill, 
That tortures, and from which I may not flee, 
Hold ever a sweet place within thy breast ! 
la this my spirit shall be more than bless’d— 
And in my prayers,—if, haply, prayer of mine 
Be not a wrong unto a soul like thine,— 
There shall be blessings from the skies for thee. 


IV. 


They tell us—whom the Gods love, die in youth ! 

*Tis something to die innocent and pure ; 

But death without performance, is most sure, 
Ambition’s martyrdom—worst death, in truth, 
To the aspiring temper, fix’d in thought, 

Of high achievement ! Happier far are they, 
Who, as the Prophet of the Ancients taught, 

Hail the bright finish of a perfect day ! 

With fullest consummation of each aim, 
That wrought the hope of manhood—with the 
crown, 
Fix’d to their mighty brows, of amplest fame, 

Who smile at death’s approaches and lie down, 
Calmly, as one beneath the shade tree yields, 
Satisfied of the morrow and green fields. 


Vv. 


Let us escape! This is our holiday— 
God’s day, devote to rest ; and, through the wood 
We'll wander, and, perchance, find heavenly food, 

So, profitless it shall not pass away. 

Tis life, but with sweet difference, methinks, 
Here, in the forest ;—from the crowd set free, 

The spirit, like escaping song-bird drinks 
Fresh sense of music from its liberty. 


Thoughts crowd about us with the trees—the shade 


Holds teachers that await us: in our ear, 

Unwonted, but sweet voices do we hear, 
That with rare excellence of tongue persuade : 
They do not chide our idlesse,—were content, 
If all our wanderings were as innocent. 


VI. 


March is profuse in violets—at our feet 
They cluster,—not in pride but modesty ; 


But such beguile me not! The trees are mine, 
These hoary headed masters ;—and I glide, 
Humbled, beneath their unpresuming pride, 
And wist not much what blossoms bud or shine. 
I better love to see yon grandsire oak, 
Old Druid, patriarch, lone among his race,— 
With blessing, out-stretched arms, as giving 
grace, 
When solemn rites are said, or bread is broke: 
Decay is at his roots,—the storm has been 
Among his limbs,—but the old top is green. 


Vil. 


The pine with its green honors; cypress gray, 
Bedded in waters; crimsoning with bloom, 
The maple, that’s irreverently gay, 

Too soon, methinks, throws off his winter gloom ; 
The red bud, lavish in its every spray, 

Glowing with promise of the exulting spring, 
And over all the laurel, like some king, 
Conscious of strength and stature, born for sway. 
I care not for their species—never look 

For class or order in pedantic book,— 

Enough that I behold them—that they lead 

To meek retreats of solitude and thought, 
Declare me from the world’s day-labors freed, 
And bring me tidings books have never taught. 


VII. 


Woods, waters, have a charm to soothe thine ear, 
When common sounds have vex’d it. Whenthe 
day 

Grows sultry, and the crowd is in thy way, 

And working in thy soul much coil and care,— 

Betake thee to the forests. In the shade 

Of pines, and by the side of purling streams 

That prattle all their secrets in their dreams, 

Unconscious of a listener,—unafraid,— 

Thy soul shall feel their freshening, and the truth 

Of nature then, reviving in thy heart, 

Shall bring thee the best feelings of thy youth, 
When in all natural joys, thy joy had part, 

Ere lucre and the narrowing toils of trade 

Had turn’d thee to the thing thou wast not made. 


IX. 


The mighty and the massy of the wood 

Compel my worship: satisfied I lie, 

With nought in sight but forest, earth and sky, 
And give sweet sustenance to precious mood !— 
*Tis thus from visible but inanimate things, 

We gather mortal reverence. They declare 

In silence, a persuasion I must share, 

Of hidden sources, far spiritual springs, 
Fountains of deep intelligence, and powers, 

That man himself pursues not; and I grow 

From wonder into worship, as the show, 
Majestic, but unvoiced, through noteless hours, 





The damsel pauses as she passes by, 
Plucks them with smiles, and calls them very sweet 


Imposes on my soul, with musings high, 
.' That, like Jacob's Ladder, Jift me to the sky! 
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X. 


These haunts are sacred,—for the vulgar mood 
Loves not seclusion. Here the very day 
Seems in a Sabbath dreaminess to brood, 
The groves breathe slumber—the great tree-tops 
sway 
Drowsily, with the idle-going wind ; 
And sweetest images before my mind 
Persuade me into pleasure, with their play. 
Here, fancies of the present and the past 
Delight to mingle, ’till the palpable seems 
Inseparate from the glory in my dreams, 
And golden with the halo round it cast : 
Thus do I live with Rosalind, thus stray 
With Jacques; and churning o’er some native 
rhyme, 
Persuade myself it smacks of the old time. 


XI. 


There have been earnest fancies in my soul, 
A wilder summons,—deeper cares than these, 

That now possess my spirit and control, 
‘Subduing me to forests and green trees ; 

‘ Thoughts have assailed me in my solitude, 
Of human struggle !—and within mine ear, 
Still and anon as whispering voice I hear, 

That mocks me with my feebleness of mood ; 

The puny toil of song—the idle dance 

Of metaphor, and shadows of romance ! 

Points to superior struggle—paints the cares 
Of Empire,—the great nation in the toils 

Of impotence, that still in blindness dares, 
And what it cannot elevate despoils. 

[{ To be continued. ] 


POEMS: 


BY PROFESSOR S. H. DICKSON, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 1844. 


We scarcely do right, we of the South, in passing 
heedlessly by the occasional performances of our 
amateur writers. Suppose there has been a sort of 
aristocratic indiference on their part, to the honors 
of authorship, which makes them rather anxious to 
avoid publicity or notoriety, when they put their 
thoughts in print? It is for us not to suffer them 
to escape so easily. We have too few authors 
among us—we take too little part in the great con- 
cerns of literature—not to make us solicitous of 
all who contribute, in however slight a degree, in 
furnishing our quota’ to the national stock of belles- 
lettres. We roust go out of the way, if needs be, 
jto.gather up the unconsidered trifles of our pro- 

nal men—not forgetting how many of the 
: these writers of England were of this class— 
men who turned aside, as if from graver labors, 
and loitered in the gardens of the muse. 

Here now is a little volume, the author of which 
clearly comes under this classification. Professor 
Dickson, of the Medical College of South Carolina, 





SS 
is too well known to the whole country to render it 
necessary that we should say what are his claims 
as a scientific man. He is also well known as a 
polished and skilful reviewer and a graceful essayist. 
There are few subjects of interest upon which his 
mind cannot throw light and to which his taste 
could not impart grace and beauty. As an orator, he 
has honored some of the most venerable desks in 
the Union. At home, he is deservedly recognized 
as the urbane and accomplished gentleman. It is 
not so well known, however, that he engages in 
frequent and fortunate dalliance with the muses, 
Our sister State of Carolina has produced several 
poets, of whom, in Virginia, we know little or 
nothing. Dickson is one of them. In Carolina, 
one of his songs has acquired a peculiar popularity. 
It has been adapted to music by a Southern com- 
poser, and is murmured by rosy lips on happy eve- 
nings. Itisa Southern ditty, and we may claim the 
application of some of its images. 


SONG :—*“I SIGH FOR THE LAND.” 


I. 
I sigh for the land of the cypress and pine 
Where the jessamine blooms and the gay woodbine; 
Where the moss droops low from the green oak tree,— 
Oh! that sunbright land is the land for me. 
II. 
The snowy flow’r of the orange there, 
Sheds its sweet fragrance through the air; 
And the Indian rose delights to twine 
Its branches with the laughing vine. 


I[l. 


There the humming bird of rainbow plume, 
Hangs over the scarlet creeper’s bloom, 
While midst the leaves his varying dyes 
Sparkle like half-seen fairy eyes. 


lV. 


There the deer leaps light through the open glade, 
Or hides him far in the forest shade, 

When the woods resound in the dewy morn 
With the clang of the merry hunter’s horn. 


Vv. 


There the echoes ring through the live long day, 

With the mock-bird’s changeful roundelay, 

And at night when the scene is calm and still, 

With the moan of the plaintive whip-poor-will. 
Vi. 


Oh! I sigh for the land of the cypress and pine, 

Of the laurel, the rose and the gay woodbine ; 
Where the long grey moss decks the rugged oak tree ; 
That sunbright land is the land for me. 


1830. 


Here is something in a bolder and more enthu- 
siastic spirit. The subject is one of a kind to de- 
mand a vigorous muse. 


THE MOUNTAINS. 

1. 
The mountains ! The mountains! Amidst them is my home ; 
To their pure and sparkling fountains impatiently | come ; 
Their bleak and towering surnmits invade the dark blue sky, 
But o’er their rudest ridges my fancy loves to fly. 
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IL. 


The mountains! the mountains! rock-ribb’d and firm they 
stand, 

Their sons a hold and hardy race, the bulwarks of the land ; 

Freedom reluctant may be driven from vale and fertile plain, 

But here she finds unconquer'd hearts her banner to sustain. 


iff. 


The mountains! the mountains! when summer strews her 
flow’rs, 

And bird and bee with hum and song enjoy the genial hours, 

How sweet to climb the gentle slope while glows the part- 
ing even, 

And watch each planet as it springs from forth the blacken- 
ing heaven ! 


IV. 


The mountains! the mountains! on their sides I love to 
roam, ‘ 

To listen to their dashing streams, to see their waters foam : 

The sunlight flows more radiant hence to gild the scenes 


afar, 
Brighter the silver moonbeams glance and fairer every star. 
V. 
The mountains! the mountains! when clouds the day de- 
form, 
And through the air resistless sweeps the wild and wintry 
storm, 
Unmoved amid the fierce uproar their foreheads dare the 
sky, 
And the fury of the tempest in its maddest rage defy. 
VI. 


The mountains! the mountains! they lift the soul on high, 
And fill the mind with thoughts sublime of vast infinity, 
Frowning and massive as they stand, wide spreading all 

abroad, 
They show the strong majestic hand of their Creator—God! 


1842. 


Here is something on an old text. The inscrip- 
tion on a French sun-dial suggests the theme to the 
Poet. 


“ L’heure passe et nous aussi.” 
TO M——. 
I. 


Fair girl! whose joyous morn of life shines brightly, 
Scarce with a cloud o’ercast ; 
While onward still thy golden hours glide lightly 
List to the voice that bids t’ employ them rightly : 
The cloudless dawn may bring a gloomy noon, 
Evening and night impend and follow soon,— 
The longest summer day is quickly past. 


Il. 

Love, hope and joy pass swift—their every ray 

But for a moment gleams ; 
It is man’s doom—to pain and fear a prey— 
It is his doom to seek his devious way 
Through the vague shadows of a doubtful day, 
By Fancy’s meteors often led astray, 

And vex’d with hideous dreams. ' 


Til. 


Swift pass the hoors, nor ever they return: 
And so we pass away. 


— ——— ————— 


With intermitted lustre, kindly given, 
To bless alternately our longing eyes: 
Though they subside awhile in western skies, 
As we revolve, again by night they rise, 
Again adorn the day. 
IV. 


But we pass hence forever ; the deep grave 
No visitor gives back : 

We pass—as o’er the restless ocean-wave 
Plunges the fated vessel, idly brave ; 
Resistless round her sides mad tempests rave, 
No eye to pity, and no hand to save— 
Moaning she sinks ; wild waters sweep her deck, 
And while they merciless engulf the wreck 

Efface her foaming track. 
1830. 
Our author might have drawn a less gloomy 
moral from his inscription. If we pass with the 
hours, we are renewed with them. If we share 
the vicissitudes and suffer from the storms of time, 
we are also sure of eternity. Our shipwreck 
secures us the haven, and if we use the passing 
hour as we should, it is one which we should de- 
light, even at the hazard of mortal shipwreck, to 
attain. But we are subsiding into common place. 
The tone of Professor Dickson’s verse is uni- 
formly sad. His sentiments sometimes plaintive, 
sometimes mournful, is too frequently gloomy. 
We would not that this were so. Take the fol- 
lowing cheerless, almost hopeless dirge for example. 


I. 


I seek the quiet of the tomb, 
There would I sleep; 
I love its silence and its gloom 


So dark and deep. 
II. 


I would forget the anxious cares 
That rend my breast; 

Life’s joys and sorrows, hopes and fears— 
Here let me rest. 


IIL. 
Weep not for me, nor breathe one sigh 
Above my bier— 
Depart and leave me tranquilly, 
Repose is here. 


IV. 


Mock me not with the lofty mound 
Of sculptured stone ; 

Lay me unmarked beneath the ground, 
All—all alone! 

1842, 

We do not know but that we have been over- 
stepping the bounds of propriety in taking these 
liberties with this little volume, which is unpub- 
lished, and intended, by its amiable and accom- 
plished author, only for his personal friends. But 
our apology must be found in the desire to ex- 
tend this circle—and to treasure up in our pages, 
in successive issues, the amateur performances of 
the South. Our purpose is acquisition,—not criti- 





The glorious orbs hung o’er us high in heaven 
Roll through the paths of space, and glowing, burn, 


Vor. X—54 


cism—from which, of course, an unpublished volume 
is always sacred. 
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THE PRIZE TALE. 


STEPHANO COLONNA, OR LOVE AND LORE. 


A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER V. 


St. Mark’s clock had chimed the midnight hour, 
and Stephano lay on a luxurious couch dreaming 
of love and Leonore, when a rude hand shook him 
from that pleasant slumber. 

* You are summoned to the tribunal of the State,” 
said a harsh voice. 

He started up, and after a moment said, “It 
must be a mistake, my good friend, I am a stranger 
in Venice, and but this last evening arrived.” 

** Aye, are you not Stephano Colonna of Rome ?” 

“T am.” 

“Then follow ; for you I was sent,” was the 
stern reply. 

* But what is my offence ?” 

“Your judges will tell you.” 

Stephano knew how vain the effect to elude the 
commands and officers of that fearful power which 
held Venice in chains, and he surrendered himself 
without farther questioning, whilst doubt and fear 
reigned in his mind: Without his door, he found 
twenty other officers in waiting. ‘They immediately 
surrounded him, and silently and rapidly proceeded 
to the ducal palace. When they reached the foot 
of the “‘ Giant stairs,” the first officer only ascended 
with him, and through many a winding gallery, and 
lofty hall they entered that where the council of 
ten held their sittings. ‘That room, the theatre of 
so many fearful scenes, was hung with black. 
With the same mournful hue the inquisitors, and 
the long table before them were clothed. Long 
waxen tapers burnt before them, casting but a dim 
light through the gloomy room. Behind them 
stretched the folds of a dark curtain. Every eye 
was bent on Stephano, as he fearlessly strode to- 
wards them and proudly said, 

“IT amhere at your bidding, Signors, but why 
you have summoned me, am ignorant.” 

“The State has fitting cause, bold youth,” said 
Count Gian, with a dark scowl. “ First, you are 
accused of dealing with the forbidden arts of magic, 
a crime in itself punishable with death ; next, with 
laying a spell of witchcraft on Leonore D’ Este, 
Princess of Ferrara, depriving her of sleep: this 
was found to-night within the Lion’s mouth. 

* Know, Guardians of the State, that one Ste- 
phano Colonna, a Roman by birth, but now visit- 
ing your city, is in league with forbidden powers, 
and a week since was brought by one Antonio, a 
fisherman, from the accurst isle of Triptolemus, 
where he had passed the night ; he is also charged 
with bewitching Leonore D’ Este, of Ferrara, so 


— 


as to deprive her of sleep;—proofs of his guilt 
may be found on his person.” 

Stephano gazed around in mute astonishment, 
as Gian read these words :—he felt how cunning 
was the net in which his foes had enveloped him, 
but he also knew the injustice of the charges, and 
fiercely demanded. 

“Who are mine accusers? 
and prove these charges.” 

Slowly the dark curtain behind the council was 
drawn back, and Azzo D’ Este and Antonio, the 
fisherman, stepped forth. 

‘Let his person be searched,” said the Prince. 

The command was obeyed, and soon the ruby 
amulet and cabalistic scroll lay on the table before 
the fen. 

“Whence are these, Signor Colonna?” said 
Gian. 

“The amulet I purchased of the great Fabricio, 
and the scroll” — 

** Aye, what of it?” 

— “ Was given me in the vision of a night, but 
what it contains I know not, as I was commanded 
to wait its interpretation; Count Gian himself 
wears an amulet !” said he, as he caught the glitter 
of a cross suspended to a chain, which had fallen 
from the Count’s bosom, and was beaming against 
his dark robe,—* Is my offence greater t” 

“The cross is a sacred emblem all may wear,” 
said Gian with another scowl. “ No magician uses 
its sacred form.” 

“ Nay, but priestcraft does, and doubtless his 
holiness, the Pope, has blessed that bauble’ — 

“ Beware, rash youth, how you speak lightly of 
the power of the church.” 

“Far be it from me, I mean but to show that I 
am not the only one who wears an amulet ;—but 
of bewitching the most beautiful Princess Leonore, 
I am innocent; lay not this to my charge.” 

“ Three nights ago, I heard your converse with 
my child, the Princess Leonore, as ye sat in the 
balcony behind the eastern tower of my palace in 
Ferrara. 1 heard thee tell her of the delights of 
forbidden lore, and. urge her flight with thee to 
scenes, where undisturbed ye might together pur- 
sue your unhallowed studies,” were the stern words 
which now fell om Stephano’s ear from the haughty 
Prince of Ferrara. 

* You left Venice a week since for Ferrara,” said 
Gian, ‘and the night before, you spent on the island 
of Triptolemus, whence this fisherman brought 
thee.” 

Antonio stood trembling and devoutly crossed 
himself at these words. Stephano answered not, 
and Gian said, ‘‘ The charges are proved, and ac- 
cording to the laws of Venice, Stephano Colonna is 
judged” — 

“Beware,” interrupted he, “ how you inflict 


Let them appear, 





death thus summarily on a Colonna. Ye know 
well the power of my name, and though by subtle 
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arts ye have found cause to accuse me, if I fall, 
my death will not be unavenged.” 
Gian summoned the officer, and said, “* Take 


Stephano to I Pozzi.” Stephano was conducted 
down a dark and narrow stairway, through along 
gloomy gallery to the covered bridge, which leads 
across the Rio Palazzo to the State Prison. Here 
the officer unlocked a low door, and bade him enter. 
All was darkness beyond, and Stephano found him 
self standing in water to the depth of two feet. The 
door was locked behind him, the receding footsteps 
of the officer died away in the distance, and the 
cavalier was alone in a cell dark, damp and silent 
asthe grave. A faint light now glimmered through 
a narrow window barred with iron, cut near the 
top of this gloomy abode, and Stephano, after some 
moments, distinguished a wooden platform raised 
three feet from the floor. On it was a rude straw bed. 
This was all the cell contained, and Stephano seated 
himself and pondered over his strange situation. 
Hour after hour wore on, and he heard but the 
gurgling sound of the waters of the canal as they 
poured through the iron gratings of these dungeons 
of horror, and the shriek of madness, or groan of 
despair from some fellow prisoner, immured around, 
above, or below him. Anon, the light grew clearer 
through his narrow window, and a far-off hum of 
many voices and sounds betrayed that day had 
dawned. Presently, the jailer came, and putting 
down some water, and miserable broth and bread, 
left him again to solitude. 

Gradually the light grew dimmer, night’s dark- 
ness and silence were again around him, as he still 
sat on the wooden trestle in sorrow and gloom. 
He had not tasted his wretched food, but huge 
water-rats and reptiles were busy over the feast. 
Despair possessed his spirit and he laid down on 
his pallet of straw with a brain burning with mad- 
ness. At last sleep threw her magic spell over 
him and he dreamed of Leonore and far-off isles of 
light and bliss. But dread his wakening! A cold 
substance touched his hand, and as he opened his 
eyes a slimy snake crawled off and dropped into the 
water. A loathsome bloated toad clung to the damp 
wall, and fixed on him its still and shining eye. He 
longed for the meanest of human kind, for the 
music of the rudest speech ; and now came the ter- 
rible thought that he was immured for life! What had 
he to hope? He knew the ruthlessness of his judges ; 
and was not an enemy of his house his accuser,besides 
other foes unknown? What would the influence 
of his family avail? He was shut up in a dungeon 
and they in ignorance, and Leonore,—she might 
now be given up to the Count, and in ignorance of 
his fate, and he raved in madness. Another day 
passed slowly away like its predecessor, his food 
had again been silently set down by the grim jailer. 
Night again and with it deeper despair, was around 
him. But in its darkest hour he heard footsteps 
approaching. The harsh grating of a key in the 





lock followed, and the officer again stood before 
him to conduct him to the tribunal. Stephano 
sprang up with a feeling of thankfulness, for death 
was preferable to that livingtomb. Again he stood 
in the presence of his judges and calmly awaited 
his sentence—Gian said, 


“For the crimes of which you were accused and 
found guilty, you deserve death, but in considera- 
tion of your youth, and the services of your illus- 
trious house, it is transmuted to banishment for 
life. If after six days you are seen in any part of 
Italy, your life will be the forfeit.” 

Stephano’s cheek grew pale as he heard these 
words, and thought of Leonore and his home ; buta 
smile curled his lip.at the craftiness of the sentence. 
‘*My youth, and services of my house! Nay, 
twas fear, ye dared not thus take the life of a 
Colonna,” muttered he as he proudly left their pre- 
sence and resought his lodgings. ‘The morning 
hour found him far out at sea, in a vessel bound 
for Rome. On it he found Petro Trono, a young 
Roman, and a friend. To him he told his mourn- 
ful story, and charged him to seek the Princess and 
tell her his fate. 

“And what course will you take, Stephano ?” 


“T know not,” was his melancholy response. 
“Heaven will guide me, oh! that I might once 
again behold Leonore, but I dare not, Ferrara be- 
longs to Venice, and my greatest foe, the Prince, 
is there.” Long before the slow-sailing caraval 
reached Rome the time had expired, and Stephano 
dared not land to bid his home farewell. 

The world was then ringing with the intended 
expedition of the bold Genoese to discover a new 
kingdom for the sovereigns of Arragon and Cas- 
tile. The enthusiastic spirit of Stephano hailed 
with joy the news of his speedy sailing. Banished 
from his home, and her he loved, he determined to 
seek a glorious name by attaching himself to this 
expedition. At Rome he found a caraval bound 
for Flanders, and the captain promised to land him 
at Palos. He embarked to join the bold adven- 
turer. “ Farewell, Pietro,” said he to his friend, 
‘remember to seek the Princess and tell her I go 
to seek a name with which Prince Azzo shall be 
proud to claim alliance; bid her be true, and we 
shall yet be happy.” 


He reached Palos the evening before Columbus 
sailed, and seeking that noble and benignant man, 
told him his mournful story, and asked permission 
to accompany him. Columbus had been the vic- 
tim of disappointment for 18 years, during which 
time he had endeavored to interest various sove- 
reigns in his plans without success, and his heart 
used to suffering, could sympathize with the sor- 
rows of the disconsolate youth. He gladly received 
him, for few were the hearts that willingly accom- 
panied him in his bold enterprize—the scoff of all 
save a few kind hearts and wise heads. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


On the 3rd of August all was ready—the sun 
shone brightly on their ocean path—the sky was 
serene above. Gentle breezes filled their sails, and 
all nature promised them prosperity. But tears 
and lamentations alone met the ear. Those few 
men were gazed upon by friends and relatives as 
devoted victims to the wild and visionary schemes 
of a madman. No heartfelt joyous tones bade 
them “God speed,” but mournful cries and out- 
stretched hands, as the wind bore gallantly on their 
fragile fleet. Stephano stood with folded arms on 
the deck of the Santa Maria, seemingly uncon- 
scious of life. He gazed on the crowded shore, 
none there wept for him, but in her splendid home, 
he knew that Leonore wept bitter tears, and he felt 
that he might trust in her pure and fervent prayers. 
But the thought of the months, years perhaps, that 
would pass ere he could again behold her! The 
agony of this separation, which might be eternal, 
filled his soul with sorrow. He felt that her heart 
would be true to him, but force might make her 
the wretched bride of Count Eccelino. Hope 
pointed to the enterprize in which he had engaged. 
His ardent mind exulted in the anticipation of pene- 
trating into an unknown world. ‘There was some- 
thing in the mystery peculiarly attractive to him; 
he would win glory and Leonore might yet be his 
own! Then, the visions in the tower of Fabricio 
recurred to his mind, and he thought, perchance, 
love had been thus denied him, and he forced to 
seek the path of glory: yet he felt without Leo- 
nore’s love, how valueless it would be, and gloom 
again darkened hisbrow. ‘The silent abstraction of 
his youthful companion was not unheeded by the Ad- 
miral, and he often joined him as he stood in mourn- 
ful thought in the midnight watch. Stephano’s obe- 
dience and devotion to himself attached Columbus 
to him, and he unfolded to him his secret misgiv- 
ings, or painted his glowing hopes, and he found 
the enthusiastic dreamer ever ready to lend a wil- 
ling ear, and aid where it could avail. In their first 
trial in the calm which arrested them off the 
Azores, he animated the drooping spirits of the 
sailors with words of hope and his cheerful mien; 
and when, after many wearisome days and nights, 
still no land appeared, and eager eyes were dim 
and ached with straining, and longing hearts heavy 
and sick with repeated disappointment—when the 
tensely drawn chords of spirits in suspense were 
ready to snap and recoil upon their leader, Co- 
lonna put to shame the craven spirit of his ship- 
mates by his cheerful obedience, and sustained the 
anxious soul of his noble commander, with words 
of hope and prophecies of success. 

When the curiously carved staff and those tan- 
gled weeds came floating lazily and carelessly by, 
how eagerly were they snatched from the briny 
wave, and how anxious was every heart and eye of 





those despairing men! how hope and fancy awoke 


with more than youthful vigor, in the breasts of 
those who a few days before meditated deeds of 
bloodshed and dishonor! But these cheering mani- 
festations passed like sunbeams on an April sky, 
and again Columbus saw the cloud of discontent 
and heard the muttered thunder. 

The 11th of October dawned clear and bright; 
the endless sea still stretched its glassy bosom 
before them; the shades of night closed around 
Columbus as he stood above the cabin of the Santa 
Maria, eagerly scanning the western horizon. 
What would that morning bring to him? The reali- 
zation of his theory and proud hopes, or the humilia- 
tion of a dreaming fanatic? But though his noble 
countenance bore traces of sorest anxiety it was 
oftener lighted up with the pride of imagined suc- 
cess. He watched the free, pure waves dashing 
up their foam-wreaths around his vessel; those 
waters never before divided by a ship’s prow. 
Above him the bright watchers of the sky moved 
slowly to the west. Stephano placed himself be- 
side Columbus, but did not break the silence his 
commander saw fit to preserve. His eyes were 
fixed on a star that blazed brightly in the western 
sky, but his heart was with Leonore. Love and 
glory filled those two hearts, and silence brooded 
over all. 

* Look !” said Columbus suddenly, “ at that light, 
it moves, now rising—now falling; it is a fisher- 
man’s torch on the waves, or a light carried by 
some person walking on shore; see! Colonna, 
what think you?” 

“Tt is certainly a light, and carried in one of the 
ways you have mentioned.” 

Columbus called Pedro Gutierrez, “ Signor, do 
you see a light out to the west?” 

“Yes, my Lord Admiral.” 

“We may still be deceived by excited imagina- 
tions, call Rodrigo Sanchez.” 

When he ascended, the light had disappeared : 
after a few moments Columbus said, “* There! look 
out towards the west, do you not see a light, Rod- 
rigo t” 

“Yes, my lord, what do you take it to be?” 

** We must be near land.” 

“T fear not, my lord.” 

“Nay? have we not in the last three days re- 
ceived many strong proofst Remember the flocks 
of field-birds ; they were too feeble of wing to fly 
far, and the green fish, and the wreaths of plants; 
trust me, good gentlemen, our hopes will soon be 
realized.” 

“Our commander is right,” said Colonna, “ see! 
there is the light again”—but the other gentlemen 
were incredulous and soon retired, leaving Colum- 
bus and Stephano alone. 

“ Now,” thought the Admiral, “ shall my hopes 
and wishes be realized. The balmy odors which load 
these western breezes betray their wandering in the 
spicy groves of Cipango, where gold and gems are 
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profuse, and wealth and splendor reign. Now, shall 
I be able to recover the Holy Sepulchre from the 
impious hands which have profaned it. I shall have 
wealth enough to fit out an invincible crusade—but 
perhaps I approach a land of frightful monsters and 
awful scenes; all is unknown and mystic before 
me—yet I will give a world to mankind; those 
cold scoffers shall yet worship the visionary and 
feel the humiliation that burns the cheek with 
blushes of shame, when the boasted wisdom of 
presumptuous ignorance is refuted and proved false ; 
whilst the trusting and wise will receive a world 
new and strange, as a recompense for their conside- 
ration of the despised Columbus. Nations yet 
unborn shall bless my name. Holy Mother, who 
hast thus far guided me, grant the fulfilment of my 
desires.” 

And Stephano, what were his thoughts? of the 
glory of this enterprise in which he would be a 
sharer? Doubtless these things were present with 
him, but there was an eye that beamed afar, which 
was the pole-star of his trembling heart; a gentle 
being whose slightest word was life or death to 
him. Her approving smile, his wreath of glory ; 
her censure crushing shame. 

Morning dawned, and the fast sailing Pinta gave 
the joyful signal of land! Land! how was that 
word echoed by every tongue! what rapture filled 
each breast! Nearer and nearer they approach the 
shore; nature beautiful and glorious bursts upon 
them, a realm of verdure, fragrance, bloom and 
fruit. A brilliant sun lights up the new and gor- 
geous scene. The boats leave the ships. In the 
Admiral’s is the green-cross flag. That banner has 
waved over Moslem and Saracen fields wet with 
gore and ghastly with death—what does it, midst 
these pure and peaceful shades? 

Columbus has reached the land. Well might 
the natives and his crew regard him with reve- 
rence, as he kneels on the long-sought shore, his 
rich scarlet robe sweeping the wet sands, his noble 
face now turned to Heaven with words of thanks- 
giving and praise on his lips, now bent to earth as 
he kisses the virgin soil. His example is followed 
by the crews, and he takes possession of the country 
in the names of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The timid natives had fled at the first sight of 
the fast coming ships. When the boats landed 
with strange beings of a “ marvellous whiteness,” 
clad in gaudy robes, or glittering steel armor, awe- 
stricken and wondering, they sought refuge in 
their thick groves. But soon emboldened by the 
gentle manners and kind tones of the Spaniards, 
they approach and reverently touch their white 
faces and hands, and handle their long beards, with 
many gesticulations of wonder. 

Nor did the Spaniards marvel less at the strange 
complexion and beardless faces of the natives; 
they saw but one woman. ‘The inhabitants of the 


“morarch of all he surveys,” till they saw the 
women employed in all the labor, whilst the men 
hunted, or lay at ease in the shade of the beautiful 
trees that covered these islands. 

The Spaniards spent several months in these 
delightful island homes, and the life there enjoyed 
of luxurious ease and plenty, made them contrast 
unfavorably the toil and care with which pleasure 
and comfort were purchased in the old world, with 
the innocent idlesse of this paradisean clime. 
Swiftly flew the days in that delicious land where 
the air was so fresh and buoyant, that it was joy 
but to breathe it, and sweet the siesta, that neces- 
sary luxury to the Spaniard, where the senses were 
lulled by singing birds, and the languid limbs 
fanned by gentlest breezes. 

They had left San Salvador some months, and 
were coasting among the islands. One day they 
entered a fine harbor, which Columbus called St. 
Thomas, and were visited by a large canoe, bring- 
ing messengers and presents to Columbus from a 
grand cacique, who lived on the coast farther east- 
ward. His name was Guacanagari, and he re- 
quested Columbus to visit him. Contrary winds 
prevented his compliance, but he sent an armed 
boat commanded by the notary of the squadron, 
who returned with so favorable an account of the 
country and the hospitality of the chieftain, that 
Columbus determined to visit him. He soon after 
set sail. One night the helmsman left the ship in 
charge of a boy, and retired to rest. Soon after 
the crew were awakened by a strong collision, and 
then came the rushing waters. Columbus was 
first on deck, and found that the ship had been 
carried by the strong current ashore, and lay rolling 
ona sand bank. The terrified crew refused to aid 
Columbus and sought the Nina. Pinzon would not 
suffer them to come on his vessel, but manned 
his own boat, and hastened to the Admiral’s assis- 
tance. Every effort to save the Santa Maria 
proved vain, and Columbus finally abandoned her 
and took refuge in the Nina. 

At daylight he sent messengers to Guacanagari, 
informing him of his misfortunes. The kind- 
hearted cacique shed tears, and assembling his 
people, sent off canoes to assist Columbus in 
bringing off stores from the wreck. When their 
effects were safely landed, he established a guard 
over them, and entertained Columbus and his crew 
with the most munificent hospitality. So enchanted 
were the Spaniards with this beautiful island, and 
the mode of life, that many entreated permission of 
Columbus to remain. He nad thonght of planting 
a colony in the new world, and gladly acceded to 
their proposition. Preparations were immediately 
made for building a fortress, and with the assistance 
of the natives it was sooncompleted. The simple 
hearted cacique and natives did not oppose this 
movement, but rejoiced in it; so much enamored 
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deep an awe had the feats and arms of the Span- 
iards inspired them.* 

“ Stephano,” said the Admiral, “ you are banished 
from your country, will you remain here? You 
shall be first in command of the garrison.” 

“ Accept my most grateful thanks, most noble 
Admiral, for the high honor you offer me, but per- 
mit me to decline it; I must see my home, my 
Leonore again. The fame of this discovery in 
which I am a small sharer, may cast in the shade 
my faults and I may be pardoned.” 

“But may not the Princess already be the bride 
of another‘—Nay, be not angry Colonna,” he 
continued, as the youth’s brow became crimson, “I 
mean not to say the lady will be false, but the 
father might compel.” 

Deep gloom overspread the face of Colonna, 
as he said, “‘ Then—I will return to these islands 
forever.” 

‘“‘ Well, my young friend, we will hope for better 
things ; and be assured, if needed, my influence 
shall not be wanting toaid you; you have ofttimes 
cheered and comforted my heart.” Colonna silently 
and reverently bent before Columbus and kissed his 
hand. 

A few hours later he stood in the deep shade of 
one of those beautiful groves. The sunbeams 
straggled through the thickly woven foliage and 
formed a golden net-work on the rich green turf 
beneath ; a silver stream went splashing over the 
smooth pebbles in its bed; fragrant flowers bent 
from its enamelled banks, to kiss the fleeting 
wavelets which bore on a lovely freight of fragrant 
bloom, scattered from orange and myrtle trees 
above; midst their glossy leaves sweet birds, 
warbled and fluttered, and one seemed crazed with 
delight, as it poured forth its exulting and ever 
varied notes. Stephano threw himself on the turf 
entranced, and listened to the wild bird’s song. He 
thought of his early dreams, and Fabricio’s vision 
of Love. “ Here,” said he, “ might we realize all 
our fondest, purest hopes. Oh! Leonore, Leonore! 
if thou wert here, midst these peaceful, enchanting 
shades, how blissfully life would pass! These gentle 
natives would love us and look to us for protection, 
and we would have a kingdom of love! I will 
seek my country and thee. Should the dark fate 
which threatened us pass away, we will be happy 
there; if not—and thou art free—we will fly to 
this land of freedom and bliss. Oh! for the hour, 
when I shall again feel that heart beating against 
mine own.” 

In his earnestness of passion, he had risen, and 
extending his arms, he then clasped them to his 
breast. A slight rustling startled him, and turning 
he saw a young and beautiful Indian girl. She 
stood looking earnestly on the youth, her bright 
dark eyes radiant with tenderness and awakened 
love. The language of passion is always under- 


* For these details, see Irving’s Life of Columbus. 








stood, and the gestures and tones of Stephano had 
strongly excited the maiden. What a vision of 
innocence and beauty stood before him! Her long 
silky hair was her only dress about the neck and 
bust, and a white cotton robe fell gracefully from 
the waist to the knee. Her slender and finely 
moulded form was elastic and agile as the wild deer 
of the forest. She gazed afew minutes longer on 
Colonna, and then her eye became humid; the 
animation on her face was subdued ; she approached 
the astonished Colonna, folded her hands meekly 
over her breast, and kneeling before him, attempted 
to place his foot on her bowed head. Colonna now 
understood her actions, and raising her from the 
earth, placed her gently from him, laid his hand on 
his heart, and pointed to the east across the sea. 
The girl rose, looked earnestly, mournfully upon 
him a moment, and then with a look of despair 
bounded like a wounded deer far into the depths of 
the forest. 


CHAPTER VII. 


How had these months passed to Leonore !—In 
sorrow, amidst the pleasures and amusements of 
her splendid home. In vain her father endeavored 
to interest her in them, in vain did the sanguine 
Fidele strive to rouse her. She sat listless in her 
room, or wandered with a lingering step, that be- 
trayed the weary heart, along the shore of the 
river. Prince Azzo knew not whither Colonna 
had gone, but Pietro Trono had faithfully though 
secretly delivered his message to Leonore, and not 
even to Fidele did she confide it. Thus her hopes, 
her fears, were borne alone; and who knows not 
how grievous a thing it is to bear sorrow and fear 
in silence ! 

At her earnest request Prince Azzo had obtained 
permission from the council to defer her marriage 
with Eccelino. 

The last day of this allowed period had arrived, 
and Leonore sat in her chamber in the stillness of 
despair. Hitherto hope had whispered, though 
hat faintly. ‘* Stephano will return and save thee.” 
But now, this star had gone down, and not a lin- 
gering beam remained to brighten the darkness of 
her gloom. Fidele had striven with gentle assi- 
duity to cheer her hapless cousin. Now, even her 
hopeful spirit failed to brighten the falling shadow. 

They sat by an open window. Leonore’s cheek 
was white and cold as the marble sill on which she 
leaned; the full dark eyes beamed no more with 
lustrous light, but large tears gathered, and slowly 
swelled over their silken fringes. The beautiful 
mouth was painfully compressed, and the delicate 
hands were clasped and rested moveless before 
her. Fidele sat gazing silently and mournfully 
on her fair sad face. ‘The door opened and Prince 
Azzo entered. Leonore closed her eyes and sank 
back in her chair. . 
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“ Leonore! my child, you are free! Eccelino 


is dead !” 


‘My father !”—and as though an iron hand had 
loosened its grasp on her heart, she heaved a long 
sigh, and half rising, sank down again insensible. 

Prince Azzo folded her to his bosom, and cover- 
ing her brow with kisses, franticly besought her to 
live and bless him. Fidele’s aid and apt appli- 
ances soon restored Leonore to consciousness, and 
when she saw her cousin quietly lying on her 
couch, whilst a soft smile wreathed her lips, she 
turned to the Prince and said, 

“ But how, my uncle, did the wicked Count meet 


his death ?”’ 


‘Irritated by the compliance of the ten, with my 
request, that his marriage might be deferred, he 
uttered rash words against their justice, and 
threatened to betray the city to the Turks. 
next morning when the palace doors opened, the 
headless body was seen with this proclamation, 
‘Eccelino Di Romagno, beheaded for crimes 
against the state.’ 


death.” 


“ And you would have given your child to one 
you esteemed thus,” said Fidele, with reproachful 


indignation. 


** Knowest thou not, maiden, that magic arts and 
dealings with spirits are punished by death t Could 
I give my child, a Princess of D’ Este, up to an 
ignominious death ? 


friends, but mankind would pity them as victims, 
whilst they execrated his memory as a fanatic who 
had “‘ perished in pursuit of a chimera.” The ob- 
ject of his hope and tvil for years, seemed about to 
elude his grasp when he had achieved his design 
and almost reaped his reward. The Pinta had 
gone, and on his frail vessel hung his only hope of 
proclaiming to the world the success of his bold 
enterprize. In the midst of these torturing reflec- 
tions, a thought of consolation arose. Calling the 
still faithful Stephano, he prepared to write on 
parchment an account of his discovery and his 
taking possession of the country in the name of the 
Spanish Sovereigns. ‘The furious tossings of the 
vessel rendered writing difficult, and Stephano held 
the parchment firmly outstretched upon the table 
whilst Columbus wrote. After writing a brief ac- 
count of his discovery and taking possession, he 
sealed and directed it to the Sovereigns, superscri- 
bing in their name a promise of a thousand ducats to 
whomever should deliver the packet unopened to 


He has expiated a life of|them. He wrapped this document in a waxed 
bloody deeds and blackest crimes, by a frightful 


cloth, placed it in a cake of wax which he enclosed 
in a cask, and cast into the sea. A similar memo- 
rial thus preserved he placed on the poop of his 
vessel.* 

Strange was the spectacle on that helpless tossed 
bark! The noble countenance of Columbus ear- 
nestly bending over the trembling parchment, per- 
severingly striving to wrest the precious knowledge 


Proofs of her guilt were in| of the success of his enterprize from the contemptu- 


Kccelino’s possession, and I could not refute them.” | ous oblivion that threatened it, and committing it 
“My father, will not the council still enforce|to the treacherous waves of a tempestuous ocean; 


their fearful threat,” said Leonore wildly. 


the face of his youthful friend expressing the 


“Fear not, my child, gold is their magic spell,|sympathy he felt with the feelings of his com- 
Eccelino’s threatened your life, mine has saved it.” | mander, as he followed with anxious eye the wa- 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


vering progress of the pen, and then, as some fiercer 
wave, or louder war-note of the storm burst over 
them, the shadowy fear of losing the cherished hope 


Gentle but steady breezes filled the sails of the|of his heart, passing across his upturned face :— 


homeward-bound adventurers. 


They had bidden|and around them, the groans of despair, the wild 


adieu to their comrades who had chosen the new| appeals for mercy, the penitential promises and 
world for their home, and though heaviness en-| humiliating vows of the terrified crew !—Well 
dured for a moment, the bliss of again seeing friends | might the storm-spirit poise on his wing and arrest 


and country soon filled every heart. 


the lightning arrow that threatened the devoted 


After a few days these favorable winds ceased. | ship. 
On the evening of the 13th of February, vivid} The hour of despair passed. A single beam of 
flashes of lightning in the north north east fore-| light in the western sky woke hope in their sinking 


boded a tempest. 


It soon burst upon them, and| hearts. Hope came from that west, so much dread- 


their fragile vessels drifted at the mercy of wind| ed and despised. 


and wave. 


A few days after land was seen. Land! oh! 


For some time the ships kept together, but as the | what a shout of joy swelled every heart—but sor- 
storm increased, the signal lights of the Pinta gra-| row awaited them. The island was St. Mary’s, 
dually disappeared, and the despairing crew in the| one of the Azores, and belonged to Portugal. Af- 
ship of Columbus, left alone in an unknown and | ter acts of inhospitality, and several ineffectual at- 
stormy ocean, gave way to clamorous grief and exe-| tempts on the part of the Governor to secure the 


crations of their commander. 


He bore a calm and| person of Columbus, the weather becoming fa- 


self-possessed brow, whilst his heart was tortured| vorable, they again made sail for Spain. Again 
by anxiety, deeper than that of those around him.|tempests overwhelmed them. During the last fear- 





Like them, he might never again see country or * Irving’s Columbus. 
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ful night the cry of land was heard ; but fearing to 
strike a rock, Columbus kept to sea. Morning 
found them off the coast of Portugal opposite the 
mouth of the Tagus. Though rendered suspicious 
of this people by his treatment at St. Mary’s, he 
was obliged by the shattered condition of his ves- 
sel, to run into the Tagus to make some repairs. 
He was joyfully and kindly welcomed by the Por- 
tuguese, and many nobles visited him. After re- 
ceiving the honors and princely entertainment of 
King John, at Valparaiso, Columbus set out for 
Palos. Here his triumph was signal. To Palos 
he first came a despised wanderer on foot, begging 
bread and water for his child at the convent gate. 
Now the honors of a conqueror awaited him! The 
air was joyful with the sound of bells, and the rest 
of a Sabbath in all places of labor. 

Learning that the Court was at Barcelona, he 
despatched a letter to the Sovereigns, and repaired 
to Seville to await their commands. In due time, 
he received a gratifying response and an invitation 
to proceed to Barcelona. 

This discovery was matter for rejoicing through- 
out the world. Men of science and letters every 
where hailed it as presenting a new field for their 
labors. Among those who journeyed to Barcelona 
to see the discoverer and hear his wondrous ac- 
count, were Prince Azzo and Leonore. The Prince 
was also led thither, by the to him mysterious en- 
treaties of his daughter and the hope of making 
still brighter the fresh roses that had begun to 
bloom on her pale cheek. He wondered much 
at her animation as they neared their journey's 
end. But fear sometimes whitened Leonore’s 
cheek, and silenced the joyful accents of her 
tongue. She knew not whether Stephano had re- 
turned with the victorious Columbus. That noble 
heart which had beat so warmly for her might be 
still forever, his head resting on its last low pillow, 
unwept, in a strange land, or in sunless cavern be- 
neath the sea. Such thoughts haunted her, and 
when the spires and domes of the city glittered in 
the last rays of evening, her heart sickened with 
suspense and fear. 

They arrived on the eve of Columbus’ entrance 
into the city. Busy and crowding thoughts drove 
sleep from Leonore’s pillow. With the gloom of 
night came shadows over her soul, but as morn- 
ing’s roseate pencil painted the sky, so revived 
Hope spread roses on the face and brightened the 
aspect of the trembling maiden. Its glorious light 
and free fresh air chased away nights cold shades, 
and the heart’s despondency. All was bright and 
beautiful. 

To receive the noble Admiral with greater honor, 
the sovereigns had the throne placed in the open 
air under a canopy of cloth of gold. Beneath 
this now sat Ferdinand and Isabella, with the youth- 
ful prince Juan; around were noble princes and 


celona had been that of a conqueror enjoying a 
Romantriumph. Every village poured forth its in- 
habitants to hail him, and nobles and proud hidal- 
gos joined his cortége. Now, on it came to the 
city, with music and waving banners, and nodding 
plumes, the tramp of mettled steeds, the gleaming 
of rich and many colored robes, and the flashing of 
steel arms and armor. 

Conspicuous among this splendid throng was 
Columbus, mounted on a white charger, whose 
proud step and arched neck almost persuaded the 
beholder that the spirited animal was conscious of 
the noble burden he bore. Columbus’ white hair 
was uncovered and floated back from his high brow, 
and a smile of gratification dwelt on his benevo- 
lent countenance. In front of the procession, were 
the six Indians decorated with chains and coronets 
of gold, and the animals, birds, and other curiosi- 
ties brought from the new world. But after the 
first rapid glance Leonore saw nothing of these. 
Her eyes were rivetted on a noble youth who rode 
on a jet black steed by the side of Columbus. 

He sawher not. They came nearer and nearer, 
till she could see the very waving of his raven 
hair. Then his eagle eye glanced rapidly over the 
crowd and rested on the brilliant, joy-lit face of his 
Leonore. A flush of surprise and delight mounted 
to his brow, and with one earnest look on that 
loved one, he raised his eyes in mute thansgiving 
to Heaven. Now, amidst that busy and gorgeous 
pageant, their eyes sought but each other; their 
hearts throbbed but with their own feelings. * * * * 

That day of glory and rejoicing was closing ; the 
soft twilight of April, beneath a Castilian sky, had 
made the open air the favorite resort of most of 
the revellers. Here and there in grove and garden 
were groups, and couples, wandering ‘neath the 
orange trees with lagging footsteps. Among these 
were Stephano and Leonore. They had wan- 
dered farther and farther from all around, till 
they stood alone in a little dingle, shut in by the 
thick foliage of old orange trees. A pebbled stream 
glided noiselessly along. ‘The silvery beams of 
the “fair young moon” glimmered on the dewy 
blossoms and leaves. Here the lovers rested ona 
moss-grown stone, and as Fabricio had shown long 
before to Stephano, in the visien of trusting love, 
thus rested the maiden on his throbbing heart. 
But they had forgotten magic and magician now, 
beneath the potent spell of Love. Their bliss-in- 
toxicated hearts beat wildly, and the overflowing 
happiness of confiding reciprocated affection nearly 
stopped the current of speech andthought. They 
but existed. But how priceless such existence! 
It is felt but once. When first the fond heart has 
borne separation, long and in silence, again to see the 
fervent light of unabated love burning in the eyes, 
to hear the tender words of cherished affection 





ladies in rich attire. Columbus’ progress to Bar- 


warm and true as at the parting hour, to see breath- 
ing and loving before us, the one in whose life our 
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own is bound,—oh! this is bliss! Earth has noth-| tears of an idolized daughter. 


ing—nothing that can approach it. Believe it, 
scoffer at the power and happiness of Jove. 

Such was the happiness of those moments of 
existence to the lovers. 

At length Stephano said, “ and you are still mine 
own, mine own, and mine only, sweet Leonore, oh! 
tell it me again and again.” 

“ We have nothing now to fear, dearest, no magic 
horrors torture us,” said the soft trembling voice, 
but the bedewed eyes answered better the enrap- 
tured youth. 

“And Eccelino!—what of him—has he relin- 
quished all claim to thee ?” 

“ Death freed me,” said the maiden solemnly. 

“Death! he seemed invulnerable in field and 
hall; the foeman’s sword and treachery’s poison 
were harmless to that fearful man of blood. He 
had antidotes and protectives innumerable ; in what 
guise came death to him 2” 

‘* By the rashness of a hasty tongue he perished ; 
he denounced the council for want of justice and 
threatened betrayal to the Turks, because they had 
granted my father’s prayer to defer his marriage.” 

“And your father, Leonore ?” 

** Will make us happy, fear not. I reign again 
in his heart, and now let’s seek him, dear Stephano, 
and tell him all—fear not—he will surely grant-our 
prayer,” and the lovers returned to the city. 


CHAPTER IX. 


*T was midnight and Prince Azzo stood at the 
window of his chamber, looking out on the beauty 
of the night. A soft hand was laid on his arm, and 
a sweet low voice murmured in faltering tones, 
** My Father, I have suffered much of late, would 
you heal my wounded heart ?” 

“With the price of my life, sweet child; I 
know thou hast suffered and borne much; what 
shall I do for thee, dear Leonore ?” 

** Colonna has returned and is here, oh! father, 
bless our love.” 

“Colonna! bless thy love for a Colonna! a 
Ghibeline—usurper of the rights due my father’s 
house ! Maiden, thou dreamest! Whence came this 
presumptuous youth again ?” 

* With Columbus from the new world ; he is his 
valued friend and rode by his side to-day. Oh! 
my father, hear me, do not make me miserable,” 
and she sank weeping at his feet. 

Prince Azzo gently raised her, and pressing her in 
his arms, said, “ seek your couch Leonore ; if I can 


grant your wish without tarnishing the honor of 
my house, I will.” 


The next morning Columbus, having been told by | 


his young friend of his meeting with Leonore, and his 
fears of her father’s refusal to grant their request, 


painted window of the royal chapel. 
reigns and a noble suite were there, and at the 
altar, Pedro de Gonzalez sat in his sacred canoni- 


So do men bow their 


wills to the praise of one “ whom the king de- 
lighteth to honor.” * * 


* * * The morn- 
ing sun streamed brightly through the richly 
The Sove- 


cals. A slight rustling broke the impressive 
silence, and a bridal train swept down the broad 
aisle, and stood before the altar. Columbus stood 
by, and Prince Azzo placed the trembling hand of 
his only and cherished daughter, the pride of his 
house, in that of the son of the Ghibeline enemy 
of his fathers, but happiness alone found place in 
the hearts beneath that sacred roof, and congratula- 
tions flowed from every lip. Columbus made 
honorable mention of the obedience and love of 
Stephano to the Sovereigns, and he was munifi- 
cently rewarded. The sympathy expressed for 
the youthful pair was universal, for their romantic 
story awoke an echo in every heart. ‘The Prince 
thought it best that they should remain awhile in 
Spain. The influence of the Sovereigns and Co- 
lumbus extended not to the nefarious council. 
Isabella gave to Leonore a beautiful castellated 
villa near Barcelona, in which the happy couple 
were soon domiciled, and Prince Azzo left for 
Italy. 

Years passed—the pride and glory of beautiful 
Venice were laid low, and with her overthrow 
perished the infamous ten. Many were the deeds 
of horror laid open to the eye of day, when this 
fearful tribunal was destroyed. 

From a few fishermen’s huts on marshy islands 
sprang Venice. Like the Queen of Beauty of old 
from the sea, thus rose she to be Queen over that 
element which once covered with slime and weeds, 
her infant foundation. A kingdom of Beauty, 
Elegance, Power and Terror. 

“Thus did Venice rise, 
Thus flourish, till the unwelcome tidings came, 
That in the Tagus had arrived a fleet 
From India, from the region of the sun, 
Fragrant with spices; that a way was found, 
A channel opened, and the golden stream 
Turned to enrich another. Then she felt 
Her strength departing, and at last she fell, 
Fell in an instant, blotted out and razed.” 

Peace for a little while brooded over distracted 
Italy ; and in the midst of the refinement and culti- 
vation of Ferrara often found an asylum, yea, a 
cherished home. 

In a hall of a noble casile, one of these homes 
of peace, one sweet summer eve, sat a cavalier 
past the prime of life, but with its beauty and 
dignity still resting on his brow. On his shoulder 
leaned a noble looking matron, but her thoughts 
and eyes were given more to a beautiful young 
girl, who sang to a harp with all the gushing joy of 





sought Prince Azzo; and the praise of the Admi-| 


ral did more for the cause of the lovers, than the 
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early youth, a gleeful air, than to the book with 
which her husband's mind was engaged. The 
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song ceased—the golden strings no longer vibrated 
to her fairy fingers. She leaned her head for a 
moment thoughtfully against her harp, then sud- 
denly raising it, looked onthe cavalier. Presently 
she rose, and gently put aside the book. ‘“ Dear 
father, read no more now, but tell me some legend 
of old.” 

“What shall it be, my Leonore? Of your 
mother’s magic spell, in early life ?” 

“* No, no, something fresh and joyous, a tale of 
the new world, or the villa in Spain, or some such 
glowing picture of happy life and love.” 

And Stephano sat in the soft twilight and wove 
legends for his daughter, whilst Leonore listened 
with a face lighted by gentlest smiles. Years 
dimmed not the bright jewel of love they wore in 
their hearts, and the faith and love of Stephano 
and Leonore was the oath by which lovers swore 
and the pledge which maidens gave. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF SIX DAYS? JOURNEY IN THE MOON, 


BY AN AERIO-NAUTICAL MAN. 


Inasmuch as this terrestrial world of ours has 
lately been so thoroughly explored by all sorts of 
ingenious and inquisitive travellers, who have left 
nothing for those that may come after them either 
to describe or invent, it has happened that those 
who, like myself, are fond of new sights and new 
sensations, can find little or nothing here below 
to awaken their wonder or produce any excite- 
ment. Even the remotest regions of the earth 
have been so thoroughly explored, that it may be 
said with perfect truth, of my countrymen most 
especially, that they are more intimately acquainted 
with the interior of Asia and Africa than the land 
of their birth, and know a great deal more about 
Paris, London, Florence and Rome, than any of 
our great emporiums. 

Being a devoted lover of travelling, partly on 
account of the agreeable dissipation of mind it pro- 
duces, but more especially the dignity and conse- 
quence derived from breathing the air of foreign 
lands, I have been seriously aggrieved at this la- 
mentabie exhaustion of novelty, and more than 
once, like Alexander, sat down and wept that there 
were no more worlds to explore. The planets and 
other heavenly bodies most especially attracted my 
attention, and of these the Moon, which is at the 
bottom of so many sublunary influences, and with- 
out whose aid the adepts of Natural Philosophy 
would be so often at a loss to account for various 
phenomena, appeared to me the most interesting. I 
wished, if possible, to ascertain the fact of such 
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the tides, the growth of grain and vegetables, and 
above all, the wits of mankind; and I was anxious 
for an intercourse with the Man in the Moon, who 
from his great age, and other collateral circumstan- 
ces must, notwithstanding the perpetual insinua- 
tions about his ignorance, have acquired a prodigi- 
ous mass of knowledge and experience. In short, I 
became exceedingly unhappy at that mysterious non- 
intercourse which it would seem had been rendered 
eternal between the different planets, and to tell 
the honest truth, nearly lost my wits in devising ex- 
pedients to surmount it, by applying some of the 
new principles of science to this interesting object. 

While in this painful state of mind, I accidentally 
saw in one of the public papers a notice of some 
ingenious experiments in a new and hitherto un- 
known science, called Aeriotism, or the faculty of 
self-suspension in the air. It immediately occurred 
to me that I might convert this interesting disco- 
very to my purpose, and pursuing the hint, I insti- 
tuted a series of experiments which finally resulted 
in complete success, and enabled me to accomplish 
my long cherished object of a visit to the Moon, 
from which I have just returned, after a most re- 
freshing tour of six days, five hours, and forty- 
seven minutes. No time has been lost in laying 
the results of this journey before the enlightened 
public, of late so surfeited with all kinds of fictions, 
that it must needs feel a desire for a little whole- 
some truth, if only for the sake of novelty. I can 
not but flatter myself the information communicated 
will be entirely new, as hitherto we have known 
nothing of this planet, except from Astronomers 
and anonymous scribblers; of the former of whom 
I wish to speak with all possible respect, but who, 
I must be permitted to say, have told some strange 
stories about volcanoes and what not. As to the 
latter, 1 pledge my word to my readers [ am the 
first native of this world who ever visited that 
planet, without losing his wits irrevocably; and 
that these egregious romancers know no more of 
the subject, than divers of those English travellers 
who have deluded mankind with pretended accounts 
of their discoveries and inventions, know of this 
country. 

It is not my intention to disclose the progress 
and final success of my experiments in Aeriotism, 
inasmuch as I contemplate extending my visits to 
all the other planets in succession, and do not wish 
to be forestalled by others, since it can not be doubt- 
ed that were I to divulge the secret, they would all 
in a short time be overrun by inquisitive English- 
men, who, according to custom, would leave the 
poor people scarcely a remnant of character, es- 
pecially, as judging by those of the moon, they are 
far more refined, polite, moral and intelligent than 
those of that country, and withal better fed and 
more comfortable. It will be sufficient, ] trust, 
to insure the utmost confidence in my veracity, 





influence, and the mode in which it is exercised on 
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followed the example of the aforesaid travellers, 
more especially the renowned “ Boz,” in procuring 
through the exertions of my numerous friends and 
admirers, divers public demonstrations of admira- 
tion, and a prodigious number of complimentary 
notices, whereby I at length became so puffed up 
with self-conceit, that I grew specifically lighter 
than the air, and felt just as I have sometimes done 
in my sleep, when dreaming of flying over the 
heads of my fellow creatures with a pair of imagi- 
nary wings. I became so light and airy, that I 
could not keep my feet to the ground without great 
difficulty, and was once blown across Cayuga 
Lake by a sudden gust of wind. I was fain to 
wear heavy leaden soles tu my boots, by means of 
which, though sometimes blown down, like the lit- 
tle witches bought by children at the toy-shops, 
I always popt up again in an instant, my head being 
so much lighter than my heels. Having thus sur- 
mounted the great obstacle of specific gravity, the 
next difficulty was to propel myself forward, and 
above all govern my motions while in progress 
through the air. I succeeded beyond my most san- 
guine anticipations, by an ingenious application of 
machinery and mesmerism, which I shall keep a 
profound secret, lest future travellers should fol- 
low in my track, and contradict all I say, as they 
are too apt to do, in order to appear wiser than their 
betters. 

Having perfected my machinery, and furnished 
myself with a bladder bag of a whip-syllabub, the 
lightest food I could think of, together with a map 
of the Moon, and some cheap publications to sup- 
ply me with ight reading by the way, I left this 
world, on the night of the sixth full Moon, in the 
year 1844, when there was not a cloud in the sky 
and the air was calm, and commenced my daring 
undertaking. The first step, I found was every 
thing ; I rose slowly and with great difficulty, until 
gradually receding from the attraction of the earth, 
I was borne along with such inconceivable swift- 
ness, that had I not provided against the contin- 
gency, by an ingenious process of shortening sail, 
I should soon have left my breath behind me. As 
I rose in the air, I also found the great advantage 
of the Bozzian process I had undergone, for had not 
my head been already as light as a feather, I should 
inevitably have become so dizzy in looking down 
from such a fearful height, that I might probably 
lave lost all consciousness, or at least become 
totally incapable of distinguishing truth from false- 
hood. 

For the same reason that I have not explained 
the minutie of my machinery, I shall refrain from 
all detail of the particulars of my journey through 
the air, the dangers I encountered and my expe- 
dients for avoiding them. It is sufficient to my 
purpose at present, merely to state, that after having 
encountered a vast deal of difficulty in crossing the 
milky way, where the stars are as close together 


as the thousand islands in the St. Lawrence, and 
having my whiskers scorched by too near an ap- 
proach to the Dog star, 1 proceeded on at a great 
rate, but was much alarmed to find that the Moon 
sailed much faster than I did, and seriously con- 
templated lying to in her track and awaiting her 
coming round again. Fortunately however, while 
debating the subject, I suddenly found myself ra- 
pidly approaching the land, and just at the dawn 
of day distinctly heard the cocks crowing. Ina 
few minutes I was so near, as to be obliged to 
shorten sail, and immediately after landed, where I 
found the Moon, like a fly in a spider web, so en- 
tangled in the beard of the comet which was 
marauding through the skies about this time, that 
she could not budge an inch. Had it not been for 
this providential circumstance, I verily believe I 
should never have overtaken her. I had almost 
forgot to mention having been nearly demolished 
by a falling star which just grazed my head, and 
gave a great light, but no heat that I could disco- 
ver. It may be proper also to state that I reached 
the Moon in two days and ten hours, in consequence 
of its being caught by the beard of the comet, 
being exactly half the time it would take, according 
to the calculations of Astronomers, for the planet to 
fall to the earth, if let go suddenly. Admitting 
then, that the Moon was thus arrested half way on 
her nightly course, I must have travelled at a pretty 
good rate, to overtake her in so short a period. As 
this planet is said to be unequal in its motions, it 
is possible however it did not travel at this time as 
fast as usual. 

Having a great deal of business on hand, as I 
contemplated a visit to the other planets, and had 
but little time to do it in, 1 determined to proceed in 
my inquiries into the state of the country and the 
character of its inhabitants without delay. Ac- 
cordingly, availing myself of that facility of locomo- 
tion, | had acquired by applying the principles of 
Aeriotism to practical purposes, I managed in the 
course of six days, to distance all previous travel- 
lers, even those who have heretofore visited my own 
country, and become miraculously acquainted with 
its morals, manners, institutions and government, 
as it were by intuition. 

Beginning with the geography of the country, I 
shall content myself with stating that the map of 
the Moon I carried with me, and which exhibited 
all the latest discoveries in the science of astrono- 
my, is extremely inacurate in many essential par- 
ticulars. The physiognomy of this planet striking- 
ly resembles the human face on a great scale, and 
hence doubtless the vulgar error of the Man in the 
Moon, who I assure my readers is only a creature 
of the imagination. The sockets of the eyes are 
two large seas, and the protuberances of the cheek 
bones and nose, nothing more than high mountains, 





one of the latter of which, having a redish appear- 
ance, has doubtless been mistaken for a volcano by 
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the astronomers, I pledge my word, however, there 
is no such thing as a voleano in the whole planet. 
I had also occasion to notice that the portion of the 
moon which astronomers call the land is water, 
and their water good solid terra firma. Numerous 
other blunders have been committed, which I for- 
bear to notice out of respect for the learned. 

The Moon comprises several states and king- 

doms, the former republican, the latter generally, 
though not always despotic. These mutually 
abhor each other, and are perpetually quarrelling, 
and not unfrequently falling together by the ears, 
about which is the most enlightened and happy, or 
other matters still more difficult to decide, or still 
more insignificant. On one occasion, | found two 
nations cutting each other’s throats most valiently, 
and mutually desolating fields and habitations with- 
out mercy. On inquiring the occasion of this 
violent animosity, I found the people knew nothing 
at all about it, except that they were ordered to do 
so by their respective sovereigns, one of whom 
was an infant, the other a madman. In another 
part of the Moon, I found them at loggerheads 
about the honor and interests of the country, con- 
cerning which scarcely any two agreed in opinion ; 
or rather there were two parties who differed 
altogether on the subject, one maintaining that the 
honor of the nation consisted altogether in its 
interests, the other*that the interests of the nation 
consisted entirely in its honor. I was not a little 
struck with the resemblance I observed in these 
and many other particulars between the inhabitants 
of the earth and those of the Moon, which at first 
I ascribed to that family likeness which is found in 
all creatures of the same species. Further in- 
quiries have however satisfied me, that the people 
of the Moon are the genuine descendants of Adam 
and Eve, and that their ancestors were certainly 
accomplices in erecting the Tower of Babel. The 
proofs and deductions through which I arrived at 
this conclusion, I shall, however, reserve for a sep- 
arate dissertation. 

The most remarkable kingdom in this planet, I 
found to be an island, called the Isle of Engines, 
in what is vulgarly supposed to be the left eye of 
the Man in the Moon, which, as I observed before, 
is a great sea of salt water. It is not so large as 
some of the other states, but has extended its depen- 
dencies to the utmost bounds of the great ocean in 
which it lies. I heard so much of it, at every step 
in my progress, that I became extremely anxious to 
pay it a visit, and accordingly took the first oppor- 
tunity that offered, embarking on a magnetic steam- 
boat, which progressed at the rate of an hundred 
miles an hour, against winds and currents. Touch- 
ing this word, Progressed, I would observe that it 
is in general use among all classes, is incorporated 
with all their dictionaries, and recognized as legiti- 


sons who have lost their wits in searching for the 
Philosopher’s Stone, Perpetual Motion, the wisdom 
of Congress, and the first principles of Political 
Economy. 

This island which is called by its inhabitants the 
most free, happy, and enlightened ofall the countries 
of the Moon, I fouad not a little worthy the study of 
an enlightened traveller. Every thing is done there 
by machinery ; and the men themselves, if not ma- 
chines, are as much their slaves, as the genius of 
Aladdin’s lamp, These machines have in a great 
measure taken the place of men, and snatched the 
bread from their mouths, because they work so much 
cheaper and faster. 1 saw several which I was 
assured by the proprietor of a manufactory who 
was reckoned worth millions, could do the work of 
a thousand men. I asked what became of the 
thousand men in the meantime; upon which he 
entered into a long dissertation to prove, that they 
were infinitely benefitted by the cheapness of every 
thing occasioned by these labor-saving machines. 
I took the liberty of observing that the capital of a 
large portion of mankind was labor ; and that if they 
could get no work, or were deprived of its adequate 
rewards, it was of little consequence to them that 
things were cheap, as they would have no money 
to purchase them. ‘The millionaire looked at me 
with surprise, mingled as I thought with contempt, 
and answered rather superciliously, ‘‘my good 
friend, 1 perceive you don’t understand the first 
principles of Political Economy.” I acknowledged 
my ignorance, and begged him to enlighten me; 
whereupon, he went on to entangle himself in 
a web of knotty arguments, sufficient to confound 
the whole universe, but by which he imagined that 
he had demonstrated his whole theory. “ You see,” 
concluded he, “the thing is as clear—as clear 
as”—‘' mud,” said I, perceiving he halted for a 
comparison. 

Believing, however, in the truth of the old pro- 
verb, “that the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” I determined to see a little further into 
this matter; so I left the Political Economist, 
and proceeded through the various departments of 
his immense establishment, where I found hun- 
dreds, I might almost say, thousands of men, wo- 
men and children, male and female, employed in 
tending the machinery. ‘They could not be said to 
govern, but to be directed by it; and it seemed that 
their very souls had transmigrated into the Steam 
Engines and Spianing Jennies. There were a 
great many female children, not more than seven 
or eight years old, half-clothed, and, if I might 
judge from their wretched squalid appearance, less 
than half-fed, but who, as I understood, labored six- 
teen or eighteen hours of the day, at this monoto- 
nous employment, which seemed to consist in 
perpetual watchfulness, and all for a pittance 





mate by the most learned and illustrious of all their 
academies, which is exclusively composed of per- 


which I am afraid to name, Jest no one should 
believe me. As I-stood contemplating the scene, 
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the millionaire came suddenly behind me, and said, 
“ ah !—Mr.—Mr.—I forget your name—I think 
you said you came from the United States. I 
think I have heard of such a place some where or 
other, though I can’t tell where. They say it is a 
large country almost as big as this ; but it is a great 
pity they tolerate slavery there. Now, in this 
free and happy land, there is no such thing as a 
slave. The moment a man, woman, or child 
touches this sacred soil of freedom, the chains fall 
from their limbs, and they stand redeemed, regen- 
erated and disenthralled by the irresistible genius 
of universal emancipation.” At this moment of 
sublime exultation, it happened that a little pale, 
emaciated girl, apparently worn out with toil and 
hunger, or both, was observed to fall asleep, as she 
was standing watching the evolutions of a Spinning 
Jenny. Upon this a fellow came up and pinched 
her until she awoke with a scream, and the mil- 
lionaire directed that a deduction of three pence 
should be made from her wages, which, on inquiry, 
I found amounted to two shillings a week. 

I had the curiosity to follow a family to their 
home. It consisted of the husband, his wife, and 
three children, two of them girls, neither apparent- 
ly over ten years of age. They had labored 
eighteen hours a day for months past. Yet re- 
turned to a wretched home, where two other fami- 
lies beside themselves lived in the same room. 
The weather was cold, yet they were without fire 
and almost destitute of any other clothing than 
dirty rags; their food was of the most miserable 
kind, and entirely insufficient to satisfy the cra- 
vings of hunger; a wretched straw bed lay in 
one corner, when they had eaten their scanty 
meal, they laid themselves down altogether, sup- 
plying the want of covering by a mutual communi- 
cation of animal heat. ‘Turning from the scene in 
sickening disgust, mingled with indignation, | pro- 
ceeded towards my lodgings, when I was attracted 
by a concourse of splendid equipages, before the 
doors of a great public building, into which a 
considerable number of people were entering. 
Prompted by curiosity, I followed the crowd into a 
splendid hall, where I found a large assemblage of 
distinguished persons, who, as I soon learned, were 
holding a meeting to raise funds for some philan- 
thropic society, whose name I forget, but whose 
object was enlightening the minds or relieving the 
necessities of people some where at the antipodes. 
A Royal Duke, as I afterwards learned, presided 
on the occasion, and a most eloquent address was 
delivered, in which the orator lauded the philan- 
thropy of his country to the skies, and praised the 
illustrious individuals there met together, for their 
munificent liberality. After this, several thousand 
pounds were subscribed; the meeting broke up, 
and I observed that as his Royal Highness came 


charity. But he had done enough for one day; he 
had got his name before the public as a Prince of 
unparalleled humanity, and passed on muttering 
something about the poor rates. For my part, I 
honestly confess, that I went away with my re- 
spect for that much calumniated maxim, about 
charity beginning at home, greatly increased. 

I look upon this island to be the best study in 
the Moon, for a politician, a philosopher, and a 
philanthropist ; but the desire to anticipate other 
travellers who may possibly find their way to that 
planet and forestall my work, obliges me to curtail 
it in many interesting particulars, which I may 
probably supply in a future edition. At present I 
shall only say, that while this nation pretends to be 
the freest under the sun, it abounds in a species of 
slaves more abjectly wretched by far than those of 
any other country; that while it affects to take 
precedence of the rest of the world in learning, 
science and knowledge, a large portion of the peo- 
ple of all ages are in a state of most unparalleled 
ignorance ; that while its power and glory are said 
to have reached far above all that have gone before 
it, such are the discontents of the people that the 
laws can only be executed by a military force; 
and that finally while boasting of its happiness, it 
comprises a portion of actual misery, greater than 
that of any other nation of the Moon or the Earth.* 

[ To be continued.] 


*The ronaut next visits a certain Republic in the 
Moon. 
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Inscribed to one about to form “a Marriage of Convenience.” 
BY L. J. CIST. 


Lady! Why seek troth to plight 
Where not, too, Love is sought? 

Never should cold hands unite, 
Where hearts are wedded not ! 

They who join, without Love’s flame, 
Mock the sacred rite ; 

They are wedded but in name— 
Words will not hearts unite! 


Lady! Why thyself wouldst bind 
To one, in Hymen’s chain, 

In whom thou dost not look, to find 
Thyself giv’n back again ? 

Fearest thou, perchance, that none 
Else thy hand may sue ?— 

Doubt not Lady! many an one 
Yet shall come to woo! 


Lady! thou hadst better far, 
With the peaceful dead 

Who forever quiet are, 
Make thy lonely bed, 

Than invoke that fearful curse— 
Thine to bind alone— 

Promethean-like, but worse, 





forth, a family similar in wretchedness, ignorance 
and poverty to that I have described, begged his 
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PROFANE GENESIS. 


BY Cc. B. HAYDEN. 


CHAPTER I. 
( Continued.) 


Origin of Idolatry.—We thus find that the 
nations of antiquity, though ignorant of the Bible, 
were acquainted with the truths which it reveals, 
and in their primitive creeds agree with it in 
acknowledging the existence of one God, pos- 
sessing the attributes ascribed to him by Chris- 
tians, and recognizing him as the object of that 
reverence and worship which the Bible enjoins. 

“ Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” 

But how, it will naturally be inquired, did these 
creeds degenerate from their original pure monothe- 
ism, to a corrupt and complicated system of poly- 
theism? To answer this question in all its details, 
to trace the corrupt stream up to its fountain head, 
and show each successive source of impurity, may 
not be practicable. But it will be easy to point 
out the general source of this fatal change and 
apostacy, and by showing many of these sources of 
corruption, throw a collateral light onothers. We 
have seen that the primitive creeds recognized the 
overruling and superintending agency of God; it was 
therefore natural to associate with him those secon- 
dary agents through which this controlling power 
was affected, and by which it was manifested. 
Deity was regarded not merely as “ the source and 
ruler of creation, but also the warm and vivifying 
essence that became life in the animal and vegeta- 
tion in the plant; that infused into matter itself the 
properties of spirit, and gave to spirit, at the same 
time, the properties of matter, as though neither 
could exist without the other; and as it bestowed 
feelings on the soul of man, it lent also, and 
equally, lustre to the flower at his feet. Every 
part of existence became an actual ray of divinity.” 
The material objects connected with man, the ele- 
ments and all natural phenomena influencing his 
happiness, would be regarded as the material repre- 
sentatives of Him of whose power they were con- 
sidered the manifestations. Those great elemen- 
tary powers which under God govern the world, 
whether the moon and stars, the lesser lights that 
tule by night, or the sun dispensing light and life 
by day, or the rain-giving cloud, or the food-pro- 
ducing earth,—all would be considered as typical 
of their author, and as through them the blessings 
were sent, so through them thanks were returned 
to the Divine Giver. But in process of time, the 
representative character of the emblem was for- 
gotten, and adoration was no longer offered to it as 





the visible symbol of God, but as God himself; 
just as the brazen serpent originally preserved 
in commemoration of the miraculous cures in 
the wilderness, was afterwards worshipped by the 
Israelites. In the language of the Book of Wis- 
dom “ either fire, or wind, or the swift air, or the 
circle of the stars, or the violent water, or the 
lights of heaven,” were considered as “ the Gods 
which govern the world.” The thing formed was 
worshipped for Him who formed it. They changed 
the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator. The 
change once commenced would spread with fearful 
rapidity—every object, animate and inanimate, hav- 
ing any real or fancied influence over man would 
become the object of his prayers. Not only would 
every natural phenomenon and physical object be 
erected into an independent existence, and be 
regarded as Gods, but every pain that racked his 
body, every fear that haunted his imagination 
would be personified and erected into a Deity. 
This perversion of symbols and personification of 
natural objects and events is undoubtedly the most 
prolific source of paganism in all its protean forms. 
Accordingly, the heavenly bodies, the elements, and 
the most prominent natural phenomena and objects 
known in common to all nations, are common objects 
of worship to idolatrous nations, while those phe- 
nomena and objects confined to particular countries, 
are locally worshipped in the regions to which they 
are peculiar. Thus the sun and moon are almost 
universal subjects of adoration among idolatrous 
nations. The sun was worshipped as Mithras by 
the Persians, as Belus by the Assyrians, as Moloch 
in the form of a calf, typifying the sun or fire, by 
the Phenecians, as Phré by the Egyptians, as 
Surya by the Hindoos, as Nahuatzin by the Mexi- 
eans and as Sol and Apollo by the classics. The 
Peruvians also, as is well known, worshipped the 
sun. The moon was worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians as Joh and Isis, as Chandra by the Hindoos, 
as Astarte by the Pheenecians, and as Luna, Diana 
and Astarte by the classics. Of the elements, the 
earth was adored by the classics as Gaia, Ceres 
and Terra, by the ancient Germans as Hertha, and 
as Psrithiviby the Hindoos. Fire was represented 
in the classic mythology as Vulcan, in the Egyp- 
tian as Phia, and in the Hindoo as Agni. Nep- 
tune, the classic symbol of the sea, was represented 
by Varuna among the Hindoos, by Hai-Vang 
among the Chinese. In the east, Karlikeya pre- 
sides over war, in the west Mars ; there the winds 
are under the dominion of Vayu, here of Eurus; 
there the thief invokes the aid of Ganesa, here of 
Mercury ; there Cama sways the heart, here the 
love-inspiring Venus. This parallelism might be 
carried further between these creeds as well as 
extended to others, had not the source of the intro- 
duction of “strange gods” been sufficiently illus- 
trated. The general adoption of the great elemen- 
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tary powers, and the more prominent natural phe- 
nomena by the primitive idolatrous nations, and 
their subsequent introduction into the derivative 
creeds show the operation of a common influence. 
To the deities thus derived common to all, each 


image of the celestial soul bursting from the re- 
straints of matter, and mixing again with its native 
ether.”* This personification and spiritualization of 
nature would be aided by that warm imaginative 
character so natural to man in his early stage of 
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nation would add others peculiar to itself, origi- 
nating in its local customs or situation. Thus, 
from the influence of the Nile upon the agricul- 
ture of Egypt, this river plays a prominent part in 
the mythology ofthat nation. Similar causes modi- 
fied the creed of other nations, impressing peculiar 
characters upon each. Benevolence and gratitude, 
so natural to the uncorrupted human heart, would 
see in every favor the gift of some presiding genius. 
The benefactor, if national, would be placed among 
the public Penates in the temple ; if private, among 
the guardian Lares of the domestic hearth. Each 
nation’s traditions and national history would thus 
furnish its creed with its peculiar heroes and demi- 
gods. ‘Those animals beneficial to man would, in 
their symbolical character, be gratefully advanced 
to a niche in the temple, laying the foundation of 
that wide-spread animal worship which tainted the 
creed of so many nations, and which subsequent 
causes so widely extended. Animals were also wor- 
shipped from other causes; thus the Bull, deified 
among so many nations, from its connection with 
agriculture was typical of it, and was hence, in dif- 
ferent countries, consecrated to those deities be- 
lieved to preside over this art. Thus, in Egypt, the 
bull Apis as well as Mnevis was dedicated to 
Osiris, who, according to their mythology, taught 
them husbandry. Osiris was emblematical of “ the 
active generating and beneficent force of nature 
and the elements.” ‘The Ram and Serpent were 
respectively the symbols of Ammon, the great 
Demiurgos of the Egyptians. 
From some fancied resemblance, or as arbitrary 
symbols, both animals and plants were frequently 
regarded as typical of natural objects, or conse- 
crated to some national benefactor, frequently re- 
garded, as we have seen, as the representatives of 
Deity, and hence, in this secondary symbolical char- 
acter, these animals and plants became the subjects 
of adoration. The Lotus, from its peculiar method 
of fructification, was  roughout the east, adopted 
-as emblematical of the ‘ productive power of the 
waters which spread life and vegetation over the 
earth.” ‘The Egyptians are said to have repre- 
sented the pervading spirit or the ruling Providence 
of the Deity by the black beetle, which frequents 
the shores of the Mediterranean sea.” “It is of 
the Anchogynous class, and lays its eggs in a ball of 
dung or other fermentable matter, which it buries 
in the sand, where the joint operation of heat and 
moisture matures and vivifies the germs into new 
insects.” The butterfly, from the series of gradations 
it undergoes, was assumed as the symbol of the 
soul, “The butterfly, breaking from its torpid chry- 


civilization. The bards and poets, the first his- 

torians and teachers, would introduce into their 

poems and sagas the national deities in that alle- 

gorical dress so natural to the poet, and thus would 

be gradually formed a system of mythology. In 

subsequent ages the allegorical and poetical cha- 

racter of these mythic fables would be forgotten, and 

they would be literally interpreted. Schlegel in 

his Philosophy of History, ascribes the strong con- 

demnation of Homer and Hesiod by the Greek 

Philosophers, to their literal interpretation of the 
mythic theology, which, when thus understood, had 
a tendency to corrupt and materialize the national 
religion. Many of these myths, when viewed in 
their proper signification and apart from their mystic 
or allegorical character, Jose their wild absurdity 
and revolting cruelty, and become beautiful per- 
sonifications symbolic of nature. Thus the fable 
of Chronos or Saturn devouring his children merely 
signified the consuming power of Time, of which 
this deity was typical. Adonis is represented in 
the myth as beloved of Venus, but prefering the 
pleasures of the chase he was killed by a wild boar. 
Venus inconsolable for his loss gained the consent 
of Proserpine, (who, according to Knight, sym- 
bolized the heat which, pervading the earth, was the 
source of its fecundating power.) that Adonis should 
spend alternately six months with her on earth, 
and the remaining six in the shades. ‘“ Adonis 
was an oriental title of the Sun, signifying Lord : 
and the boar supposed to have killed him was the 
emblem of winter; during which the productive 
powers of nature being suspended, Venus was said 
to lament the loss of Adonis until he was again 
restored to life.” The fable “ merely signifying 
the decrease and increase of the productive powers 
of nature as the Sun retires and advances.”+ Zeus 
or Jove was typical of the air or ether. To live 
under Jove, Sub Jove, is to live exposed to the 
elements or in the open air. “ What is Zeus doing,” 
is the same as “ what kind of weather is it.”” This 
Deity was regarded as superior to the others, and, 
as we have seen, it was to him they ascribed the 
attributes of God.—As frequent occasion will here- 
after occur, it is unnecessary here to enlarge upon 
the allegorical and symbolical character of the 
ancient Mythologies. {Schlegel says, “ the old Hea- 
thenism had a foundation in truth, and thorough- 
ly examined and rightly understood, would serve for 
a confirmation of the same :—were it possible, or 
could we succeed in separating the pure intuition 
into nature and the simple symbols of nature that 
constituted the basis of all Heathenism, from the 


* Knight. + Knight, quoted by Anthon. 
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alloy of error, and the incumbrances of fiction, those 
first hieroglyphical traits of the instinctive science 
of the first men would not be repugnant to truth 
and to a true knowledge of nature; but on the con- 
trary, an instinctive image of a freer, purer, more 
comprehensive and more finished philosophy of 
life.” 

From the importance and interest which all 
nations attach to their early history, the individuals 
conspicuous in the Nation’s annals, the events 
marking eras in its progress, would stand forth pro- 
minently in its Mythology. As Genesis professes 
to give an account of the origin and early history 
of the human family, it, if true, must correspond 
with the traditions and mythic history of the primi- 
tive nations. These coincidences, in relation to the 
belief in one God and his attributes, have been al- 
ready pointed out: the correspondence in reference 
to the other subjects treated of in Genesis will be 
alluded to under their respective heads. So strik- 
ing is the parallelism, that some have advanced the 
opinion that ancient Mythology was founded on 
Scriptural history, of which it was a corruption, 
disguised and mystified by its allegorical dress.— 
Creesius in his “‘ Hebrew Homer,” and Williams in 
his “ Homerus,” contend that the Illiad is a fabu- 
lous and allegorical representation of Scriptural 
events: that Troy is Jericho, Agamemnon and the 
Greeks, Joshua and the Israelites, and Nestor is 
Abraham. Scriptural events have undoubtedly 
contributed extensively to the formation of the 
ancient systems of Mythology, but they are pro- 
bably but secondary sources subsidiary to the pri- 
mary one, a perversion of symbols, giving rise to a 
spiritualizing and personifying of nature, which 
nature-worship is probably the foundation of idola- 
try. The passage last quoted from Schlegel shows 
that this opinion has the support of this celebrated 
German scholar. Sabiism, or the worship of the host 
of heaven so frequently alluded to in the Scriptures, 
was most probably the first form of idolatry. It 
has, with much plausibility, been suggested that fire 
was originally worshipped as symbolical of the 
planets, thus laying the foundation of the fire-wor- 
ship so extensively practised in the East. Calmet 
quotes from the Desatir, an ancient Persian work, 
the following passage—‘* Make figures of all the 
planets, and deem them proper objects to turn to 
in worship—that they may convey thy prayers to 
Mezdam.” Jt will be seen that the planets are 
not recommended as the direct objects of worship, 
but merely as the medium of prayer, corresponding 
to the view already taken. Moses frequently cau- 
tions the Israelites against the worship of the host 
of heaven, and it was probably with the same view 
that he alluded so frequently to God as the creator 
of the planetary host, that they might worship the 
Creator and not the creature. Frequent allusion 
is made in the Scriptures to the worship of the true 
God under the form of an image; thus the golden 





calf made by Aaron at the request of the Israelites, 
was symbolical of the God who brought them out 


of the land of Egypt. How natural the identifica- 
tion of the symbol with the object itself, we have 
lamentable proof in the Romish church, whose 
image worship, originally merely typical, has de- 
generated into gross and sensual idolatry. This 
attempt to show the origin of the ancient systems 
of Mythology in a common primitive creed corres- 
ponding with that of Genesis, may appropriately 
be concluded with the following confirming quota- 
tion from Schlegel’s introduction to Prichard’s 
Egyptian Mythology. ‘In contemplating the re- 
ligions of the ancient world, so many points of re- 
semblance press upon the observer as immediately 
to suggest the idea that this agreement of Nations, 
who in part were far separated and estranged from 
one another, or who have been strangers time out of 
mind, may be best attributed to a common origin of 
their faith or superstition, their sacred customs and 
laws, in some unknown home and remote antiquity.” 
“The more I search into the ancient history of the 
world, the more am [ convinced that the cultivated 
uations commenced with a purer worship of the 
Supreme'Being ; that the magic influence of Nature 
upon the imaginations of the human race after- 
wards produced polytheism, and at length entirely 
obscured the spiritual conceptions of religion in the 
belief of the people, whilst the wise men alone pre- 
served the primitive secrets in the sanctuary.” 


( To be continued. ] 
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(Entered according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1844, 
by Henry B. Hirst, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


Love gives itself, but is mot bought. 
Longfellow’s Endymion. 


I. 


Through a deep dell with mossy hemlocks girded— 
A dell by many a light-heeled Dryad prest, 
Which Latmos’ lofty crest 
Flung half in shadow—where the red deer herded— 
While mellow murmurs shook the forests grey— 
Endymion took his way. 


IL. 


Like clustering sunlight fell his yellow tresses, 
A purple fillet, scarce confining, bound, 
Winding their flow around 
A swan-like throat that thrilled to their caresses, 
And trembling on a breast that beamed as white 
As sea foam in the night. 
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lil. 


His fluted tunic swelling, yielding, floated, 
Moulded to every motion of his form, 
And with the contact warm 
Round charms on which the Satyrs might have gloated, 
Had he been buskined Nymph ; but being man, 
They loved him like to Pan. 


IV. 


His girdle held his pipes—those pipes that clearly 
Through Carian meadows mocked the nightingale 
When Hesper lit the vale: 
And now the youth was faint, though stepping cheerly, 
Supported by his shepherd’s crook, he strode 
Toward his far abode. 


v. 


Mount Latmos lay before him. Faintly gleaming 
A roseate halo from the twilight dim 
Hung round its crown. To him 
The rough ascent was light, for, fur off, beaming, 
Orion rose, and Sirius, like a shield, 
Shone on the azure field. 


VI. 


Yet was he faint—faint with fatigue and drooping : 
Through the long day unwearied he had kept 
Watch, while his cattle slept; 
And now the sun was like a falcon stooping 
Down the red West, and Night from out her caves 
Walked, Christ-like ! o’er the waves. 


VIL. 


And from the South—the yellow South! all glowing 
With blandest beauty, came a gentle wind 
Breathed from the lips of Ind, 
Which, like an unseen vapor, lightly flowing 
Athwart his brow, cooled his hot brain and stole 
Like nectar to his soul. 


VIII. 


Endymion blessed the breeze! his bosom swelling 
While his parched lips drank in the luscious draught ; 
His eyes even as he quaffed 
Brightening ; bis stagnant blood again upwelling 
From his warm heart, and freshened, as with sleep, 
He trod the rocky steep. 


IX. 


At last he gained the top, and crowned with splendor, 
The Moon, arising from the Latmian sea, 
Steps over the heavenly lea, 
Flinging her misty glances, meek and tender 
As a young virgin’s, o’er his marble brow 
That glistened with their glow. 


X. 


Beside him gushed a spring that in a hollow 
Had made a crystal lake, by which he stood 
To cool his heated blood— 
His blood yet fevered, for the fierce Apollo 
Throughout the long, the hot, the Tropic day, 
Had kissed him with his ray. 


XI. 


Beside the water, like a mirror gleaming, 
A wiliow stood in Dian’s rising rays, 
And from the woodland ways, 
Its feathered, lance-like leaves were gently streaming 
Along the lakelet’s face, their emerald tips 
Kissing its silver lips. 


Vout. X—56 


XII. 


And still the moon arose, her lustre hovering, 
Dove-like, above t’ horizon. Like a queen 
She walked in light between 
The stars, her lovely hand-maids, gently covering 
The vale, the world, the mountain and the plain 
With glory showered like rain. 


XIIL. 


Endymion watched her rise, his bosom burning 

With princely thoughts, for though a shepherd’s son, * 
He knew that Fame is won 

By high aspirings, and a lofty yearning 

From the green verdure of his boyish days, 
Made his deeds those of praise. 


XIV. 


Like her’s, his course was tranquil: he had gathered 

By slow degrees the glorious, golden lore 
Hallowing his native shore ; 

And when at dewy even bis flock was tethered, 

He read the stars, and drank, as from a stream, 
Great knowledge from their gleam. 


XV. 


And still the moon arose, and now the water 

Gleamed, like the golden Galaxy, star on star, 
And down, deep down, afar 

In the Lazulian lake Latona’s daughter 

Imaged, reclined, breathing forth light that rose, 
Like mists at evening close. 


XVI. 


Endymion yet was heated: sudden turning, 
He loosed the clusters of his hyacinth hair 
And shook them on the air; 
Laid down his pipes; unbound his girdle, burning 
The while with August heat; his tunic now 
He drew above his brow. 
XVII. 
There, in the moonlight radiantly gleaming, 
Lovely as morn he stood ; the swelling veins 
Seeming like purple stains 
Along his libs, which, like a God's, were streaming 
Serenest light; for Dian’s glances fell 
Around him like a spell. — 
XVI. 
And now her purple zenith reaching, brighter— 
Lovelier than ever shone the Queen of Night 
Where, trembling at the sight — 
Of one whose perfect limbs were rosier, whiter 
Than Indian pearl, or even her bosom’s snow, 
She paused and gazed below. 


XIX. 


Slowly Endymion bent, the light Elysian 
Flooding his figure. Kneeling on one knee 
He loosed his sandals, lea 
And lake and woodland glittering on his vision, 
A fairy land, all bright and beautiful 
With Venus at her full. 


XX. 
His pearly feet gleaming in emerald grasses ; 
The moon-ray’s trembling on his whiter neck ; 
His breast without a speck ; 
While the dim woods around, the mossy masses 
Of rudest rock, the bronzed and Titan trees 
Looking on Latmian leas, 





* Keats makes him a Prince, when he was a peasant. 
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XXI. 


Took from his light a darkness dim and holy; 
For like a marbled God, the shepherd youth 
Stood in his simple ruth! 
At last, with gentle steps retiring slowly, 
He paused beside a rude, rough, laurel brake 
A bow-shot from the lake. 


XXII. 


White-footed, then he passed the crimson clover, 
Like a swift meteor gleaming on the night, 
Streaming in silver light, 
His arms uplifted and his hands flung over 
His noble head ;—a single spring he gave, 
Then flashed beneath the wave. 


XXIfl. 


Down as he sank, a flood of yellow glory 
Shot from the moon, as if the moon had dropped, 
And on the mountain stopped ; 
And then the moon itself grown grey and hoary 
As though with age, slid slowly ’neath a cloud 
That wrapped it like a shroud. 


XXIV. 


Then, like a ghost of some unwedded maiden 
On whose pale lips life seemed to strive with death, 
Hushing, as ’twere her breath, 
A glorious figure wreathed with vapor laden 
With delicate odors, stood with yearning eyes, 
To see Endymion rise. 


XXV. 


A crescent on her brow—a brow whose brightness 
Darkened the crescent; and a neck and breast 
On which young Love might rest , 
Breathless with passion; and an arm whose whiteness 
Shadowed the lily’s snow; a lip the bee 
Might dream in, and a knee 


XXVI. 


Round as a period; while her white feet glancing 
Between her sandals shed a twilight light 
Athwart the purple night, ‘ 
Cycling her waist a zone, Whose gems were dancing 


With rainbow rays, pressed with a perfect grace, 
Her bosom’s ivory space. . ie 


XXVII. 
Endymion rose and on the lakelet lying 
Flang out his arms, sank, rose and sank again ; 
Pale Dian in her pain 
(For it was Dian’s self who watched him,) sighing 


Gazing upon him, and her breath came short 
And heavy from her heart. 


XXVUL 


She saw not Eros, who on rosy pinion 
Hung ’neath the willow’s shadow—did not feel 
His subtle, searching steel 
Threading her very soul ; the youth’s dominion 
Cireled her breast, and what to her was heaven 
If from Endymion riven? 


XXIX. 


Nothing; for love flowed in her, like a river, 
Flooding the banks of Wisdom; and her soul, 
Losing its self-control, 
Waved with a vague, uncertain, tremulous quiver; 
And like a lily in the storm, at last 
She bent to passion’s blast. 


XXX. 


She knelt; and thus to awful Jove complaining, 
Poured her deep voice upon the night’s still ear ;— 
“Father, dread Father, hear! 
Look down upon thy daughter; see her waning 
And fading as the night before the day— 
Let not thy child decay! 


XXXI. 


‘Hear me, O! hear me, Thou, Who swayest the thunder! 


1 must possess Endymion or | die. 
O! hearken to my cry— 
Hearken, or I shall perish !—-Never was wonder 
So great as he; white-breasted, like a God, 
He treads the emerald sod !” 


XXXII. 


A star shot from the cope of heaven, weaving 
A myriad rubies through the azure air,— 
The answer to her prayer! 
Then rising from her knees, her bosom heaving, 
Her lips adamp with dew, while through her frame 
Discoursed a tingling flame. 


XXXII. 


She gazed again upon Endymion, bending 
Toward him from the willow’s lowest limb ; 
Her radiant eyes as dim 
As twilight when the night is slowly blending 
Shadow with shadow, and her heaving breast 
Throbbing with sweet unrest. 


XXXIV. 


She waved her hand, and straightway leaped a fountain 
Showering dissolving pearls, and round the hill, 
Beside the murmuring rill, 
About the lake—the lawn that crowned the mountain, 
From the cleft rocks and in the waving bowers, 
Arose a myriad flowers. 


XXXYV. 


First sprang a leaf, then, stems and limbs succeeding 
Each upon each around the grassy ways ; 
Then, bursting in a blaze, 
Budded the ruby rose and amaranth bleeding ; 
While tresséd hyacinths and violets blue, 
Sparkled with crystal dew. 


XXXVI. 


And there were lilies, white and crimson-spotted ; 
Tube-roses snowy as a moon-lit cloud ; 
Blue-bells that tolled aloud, 
With fragrant voices, music; poppies dotted 
And flaked with fiery gold, and aconite 
Alive with purple light. 


XXXVIL. 


And there were vines rose clustering o’er the bushes, 
Circling the lawn with interwoven green, 
Which, with a shining sheen 
From blossoms roseate as Aurora’s blushes, 
Filled up the picture, forming from the spot 
A kind of flowering grot. 


XXXVIIL. 


There was the vault above, the breathless azure, 
Diapered and dotted with its countless lights ; 
The lawn, a sight of sights! 
Whose mossy carpets seemed a monarch’s treasure 
Glowing with blossoming fires ; the sleeping lake ; 








The vined and laurelled brake ; 
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XXXIX. 


All standing, like a crown upon the giant, 
Titanic hill ; the Goddess like a gleam 
Of light in Poet’s dream ; 
The swimming youth, whose beauty seemed defiant 
Of Saturn’s touch, floating like one asleep, 
Along the rippling deep. 


XL. 


The shepherd sovght the shore, Dian retreating 
Deeper in shadow as he neared the strand. 
He touched the mossy land 
And stood erect, when, with a heavenly greeting, 
The flowers unclosed their buds, and fragrance meet 
For Gods rose at his feet. 


XLI. 


Around the mount it rose, an odor fairer 
Than ever mortal flowers had known before— 
From the lake’s lillied shore— 
From the thick grass—diviner, richer, rarer 
Than even the mellow light, its vapory chains 
Fettering his throbbing veins 


XLII. 


With bliss so sweet, twas pain. He dreamed him dying, 
Feeling a God was nigh, yet could not see 
Bright Dian, for the tree 
Shadowed her still, nor could he hear her sighing 
For the low ripple of the lake that played 
Adown the grassy glade. 


XLUL 


Then, like the music of a pipe low uttered 
When the dim-day is drawing to its close, 
Fioating around him, flows 
A cadence, gentle as though it were muttered 
A mile or more away,—* Endymion, why— 
Why hast thou sought mine eye? 


XLIV. 


He turned amazed and saw the fountain leaping, 
The myriad flowers, but Dian saw he not, 
For darkness veiled the spot ; 
While all the while the fragrant scent was steeping 
His brain in luscious languor, leading him 
Toward Lethe dark and dim. 


XLV. 


Then sheeted shadows of old stories, buried 
Long in his memory, weird, and wan, and pale, 
Rose, and with solemn wail 
Told how of Old were demons, who had hurried 
At night from blackest caves, with spells to win 
Man's erring soul to sin. 


XLVI. 


He turned to fly, but feared the demon’s anger 
And paused ; then knelt, and murmuring a prayer, 
Rose with a trembling air 
And wurned to fly again; but now the languor 
That bound his limbs had so oppressive grown, 
He stood like rooted stone. 


XLVI. 


Swell over swell it rose as though the blossoms 
Breathed out their very lives—swell over swell 
In mist along the dell, 
Upheaved, like odorous sighs from maidens’ bosoms ; 
While, like a bark, Endymion stood embayed 
In fragrance fairy made. 








XLVIII. 


Dian looked on: she saw her spells completing, 
And sighing, bade the sweetest nightingale 
That ever in Carian vale 
Sang to her charms, rise and with softest greeting, 
Woo from its mortal dreams and thoughts of clay 
Endymion’s soul away. 


XLIX. 


| Endymion wondering, struggled ; never dreaming 


What hushed his senses—when a burst of song 
Swept like a stream, along 
The enchanted air, flooding the lakelet gleaming 
With liquid light, and sinking in his ears 
Till his eyes swam with tears. 


L. 


He saw no more; those bright orbs shut: entrancing, 
Dim, indistinct, but loveliest shadows slid 
Beneath each fringéd lid! 
Music was in his heart, his pulses dancing, 
Like Nereids to a shell; and violet sleep 
Took him in gentlest keep. 


LI. 


A moment pausing, in its passing sinking, 
He lay in dreams along the odorous blooms, 
When, from the willow’s glooms, 
Her rosy zone unbound, her Jarge eyes drinking 
Rapturous joy, with softest love entranced, 
Dian in light advanced. 


LU. 


Like the freed soul when death’s last pang is over, 
Standing contemplating the breathless clay 
Before she soars away 
Through starry spheres, so Dian o’er her lover, 
Wreathed with the mist purpureally bright, 
Stood, trembling with delight. 


LIL. 


Endymion stirred ; his bosom swelled, for near it 
His heaving heart averred there stood the one 
He thence should love alone; 
And though his lips were moveless, still his spirit 
Spoke with a lute-like voice ringing and clear 
To her secretest ear. 


LIV. 


‘‘ Divinest Dian, lily-breasted, Dian ! 
Look down on me and bles4 me with thy love, 
Thou! that hast round the avove 
Such heavenly dreams, that though a simple scion 
Of one thy radiant peers may deem a clod, 
I seem to grow a God !” 


LV. 


She glanced above; the curious Stars seemed brighter, 
Peering with laughing eyes; and whispers crept 
From where the wood-lands slept ; 
The flowrets shook ; the very night grew lighter ; 
The lake seemed smiling at her, ‘till her frame 
Tingled and blushed with shame. 


LVI. 


She waved her rosy fingers; gently welling 
Rose from the lake, the fountain and the ground, 
A mist which soared around, 
Shrouding the scene, flowing and floating, swelling 
In fitful forms, wave over wave, on high 
Spirally to the sky. 
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LVIL. 


Orange and amethyst, emerald and yellow, 
Crimson and violet, deep and dimly blue 
As heaven’s delicious hue, 
It rose ; and then a cadence sweet and mellow 
Swept from it like a lark,—“ unveil thine eyes, 
Endymion—love, arise !” 
* * * ‘ 


Philadelphia, April, 1844. 
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( Translated for the Sou. Lit. Mess.) 


TO CANINIUS. 


I lately chanced to hear a true story, which is 
very like a fiction, and worthy of your own play- 
ful and romantic imagination. I heard it at the 
supper table, when many wonderful tales were told 
by various persons present. The story is well 
attested—but what cares a poet for authority? yet 
my informant’s word:is a sufficient voucher even for 
the most scrupulous historian. There is on the 
coast of Africa a colony called Hippo; and near 
it a small navigable lake, with an estuary proceed- 
ing from it like a river, through which the sea 
advances, or recedes with the advancing or rece- 
ding tide. To this lake persons of every age 
resort to fish, sail or swim, as gain or pleasure 
urges; and especially boys, who come to seek di- 
version here in play time. Among these, emula- 
tion in swimming runs high; and he is victor who 
leaves both the shore and his competitors far be- 
hind. In one such contest, a certain boy, more 
intrepid than the rest, ventured forth far in advance 
of his comrades. Here he was met by a dolphin, 
which played round him in every direction, swim- 
ming sometimes before, sometimes behind, and 
sometimes on either side. Atlength the fish passed 
under and took him on his back, then replaced him 
in the water, and then taking him up again, first 
carried the trembling boy out into the deep, but 
afterwards returning, restored him to the land and 
to his wondering companions. The fame of this 
incident spreads through the colony; and crowds 
assembling, gaze at the boy as a prodigy, and 
inquire, hear, and in turn, relate his wondrous 
adventure. Next day they blockade the shore, 
watching anxiously the sea or whatever resembled 
it.* The boys swim as usual, and among them 


*“Prospectant mare et si quid est mare simile”’—an 


our hero, but less boldly than before. The dol- 
phin re-appears at his previous hour, and again 
approaches the boy, who, with his comrades, scam- 
pers to the shore in great alarm. The dolphin, 
as if inviting their return, leaps from the water, 
dives, rolls over and displays various amusing gam- 
bols and fantastic evolutions. A similar scene was 
exhibited the next and the third and many suc- 
cessive days, till these hardy sea-bred boys began 
to be ashamed of their fears. ‘They approach him 
therefore, swim round him, and speak to him. At 
length they venture to touch him, and then, embol- 
dened by his gentleness, play with him familiarly. 
Foremost among these is our hero, who swim- 
ming up to him, scrambles on his back, and is 
borne about over the lake by his sea friend, who 
he thinks has learned to recognize and love him, 
and whom he loves warmly in return. Neither 
fears or is feared, and confidence and kindness 
increase on both sides. Other boys accompany 
them, swimming on either hand, giving advice and 
encouragement. And strange to tell, another dol- 
phin attended the first, but as a companion and 
spectator merely, for he neither acted like him, nor 
permitted such familiarities, but came and went 
with his companion as the boys did with theirs. 
It appears farther (what is hardly credible, but as 
true as the rest) that this dolphin, the boys’ play- 
mate and friend, suffered himself to be drawn out 
upon the beach,* and waxing hot and dry on the 
sand, would roll back into the water. It also ap- 
pears that Octavius Avitus, the proconsul’s legate, 
moved by some weak superstition, poured ointment 
over him as he lay; on which the dolphin, not 
used to such civilities, and disliking the strange 
odor, bolted hastily into the deep; nor re-appeared 
for many days, when he came back apparently 
sick and dispirited. His health and strength re- 
turned however, and with them his frolicksome mood 
and wonted kind offices. Meanwhile, governors 
from the neighboring provinces, attended by their 
suites, came to see the wondrous sight; and their 
protracted visits seriously impaired the means of this 
small commonwealth: and at length the place 
itself, once quiet and sequestered, became the scene 
of crowds and tumults. To remedy these evils, 
secret orders were given that the dolphin should 
be killed. In what a sublime and pathetic elegy 
will you celebrate his death! Yet the tale needs 
no. addition or embellishment, but requires merely 
that the truth be fully told. 

, Farewell. 


* The dolphin of the ancients appears to have been what 
we call a porpus,—an animal belonging not properly to the 
fishes, but to the mammalia, all which have lungs con- 
structed for breathing atmospheric air; and therefore the 
story of this dolphin’s having lain upon the beach without 





affected phrase, referring doubtless to the lake. 


inconvenience is not absolutely impossible, however im- 


probable it may be deemed. 
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TO THE EMPEROR. 


It is part of my religion, ‘my lord, to refer all 
questions of difficulty to you; for who can better 
resolve my doubts or instruct my ignorance? I 
have never been present when christians were tried, 
and therefore know neither the character of the 
offence nor the proper measure of punishment. | 
have deliberated much whether to make any dis- 
tinction of ages, or to deal with those of tenderest 
years, as with the more robust; whether pardon 
should be offered to repentance, or whether return 
from error should profit him nothing who has once 
been achristian; whether the name itself detached 
from guilt, or guilt cohering with the name, is to 
be punished. Meantime, with respect to those 
brought before me as christians, I have pursued the 
following method. I inquired of them whether 
they were christians; if they confessed it, I re- 
peated the question a second and a third time, 
threatening punishment, and if they persisted, I 
ordered them to be led forth. For I did not doubt 
that, whatever such confession might imply, their 
perverse and inflexible obstinacy certainly merited 
punishment. There were others possessed with 
the same madness, whom, because they are Roman 
citizens, I have determined to send to the capitol. 
Meantime, many classes of men have incurred the 
same guilt, for in this, as in other cases, the vice is 
diffused by opposition and debate. A bill of accu- 
sations has been preferred anonymously, containing 
the names of many who denied that they were 
or had ever been christians, to prove which, repeat- 
ing after me, they invoked the gods, and kneeling 
before your image, which, for that purpose I had 
ordered to be placed among the statues of the 
deities, they worshipped with wine and frankin- 
cense, and, moreover, blasphemed Christ ;—none 
of which things, it is said, can they ever be com- 
pelled to do who are christians in reality. I there- 
fore thought it proper to discharge them. Some 
of those designated by the informer first confessed 
themselves christians and then denied it; others 
said that they had been formerly, but had since 
ceased to be, some three years before, others still 
earlier, and a few as much as twenty years back. 
All these worshipped your image and the statues of 
the gods, and also cursed Christ. They affirmed, 
however, that their crime or error consisted solely 
in this, that they were accustomed to assemble on 
a stated day before light, and among themselves 
alternately, to chant a hymn to Christ as to a god,* 


to avoid theft, robbery and adultery, and never to 
break their faith, or fail to restore a pledge when 
demanded. These rites ended, they would disperse, 
and afterwards reassemble to take food, promiscu- 
ously indeed, but inoffensively ; and even this they 
have ceased to do since my edict, in which, by your 


direction, their conventicles were prohibited. In 

this uncertainty, I deemed it necessary to force 

the truth even by tortures from two maids called 

deaconesses ;* but I discovered nothing but a de- 
praved and excessive superstition, and therefore, 

delaying the prosecution, I hastened to consult you. 

The subject indeed appears worthy of consultation, 
especially when the number of persons accused is 
considered; for many of every rank and of both 

sexes have already been and will be endangered by 
such accusations. Nor has the distemper per- 
vaded cities alone, but villages and even country 
neighborhoods have been infected. Yet it would 
seem that the evil is not irrremediable, since it ap- 
pears that the temples, once almost desolate, be- 
gin to be frequented again, and their solemn ser- 
vices resumed though long disused, and victims 
every where sold, of which, till recently, scarce a 
purchaser could be found. And hence it is easy to 
conceive what a multitude might be reclaimed if 
a place were given to repentance. 


THE REPLY. 


You have pursued the proper course, my Secun- 
dus, in declining the cases of those brought before 
you as christians; for no judicial rule can be given 
having a certain definite scope and applicable uni- 
versally. Make no inquisition for them : if brought 
before you and convicted, let them be punished; 
provided, however, that if any deny themselves 
christians, and make it manifest in actual deed, that 
is, by offering prayers to our gods, they shall ob- 
tain pardon by repentance, whatever their forepast 
conduct may have been. For the nameless in- 
former, let no charges made anonymously be heard 
in any criminal trial; for the precedent is most 
pernicious, and belongs not to our age.t 


* «—_ ex duabus ancillis que ministre dicebantur.” 

t In the first book of Tertullian’s Apology, amid much 
stern and bitter declamation, he thus comments on this 
rescript of Trajan.—“ But we find inquisition against us 
forbidden ; for when Pliny governed a province, he con- 
demned certain christians to death and attainted others of 
rank, and then, alarmed by the number, inquired of the 
emperor what he should do with the rest ; declaring that, 
besides their obstinate refusal to sacrifice, he had discovered 
nothing in regard to their religion, except that they held 
meetings before’day, at which they sung to Christ as to a 
god, and bound themselves to observe a discipline forbid- 
ding murder, adultery, fraud, falsehood and other crimes. 
Then Trajan wrote back that this sect should not be search- 
ed out, yet punished if brought before him. What a sen- 
tence! contradictory by a sort of necessity! He forbids 
inquisition, as against innocent men, yet directs them to be 
punished as if guilty. He is both clement and cruel, at 
once spares and persecutes. Why incur inevitable blame 
by such a dilemma! If guilty, why not search them out? 





* “ Carmenque Christe quasi deo dicere secum invicem.” 





If innocent, why not discharge them ?” 
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Notices of New orks. 


Tue Portican Works or Winthrop Mackwortu 
PRED: now first collected; By Rufus W. Griswold— 
H. G. Langley, N. York, pp. 187, 12mo. 


We confess to a partiality for what in Charles the 
Second’s reign, were called “copies of verses.” 
It often happens that in poetry, as in affairs, the 
“attempt confounds the deed ;” in other words, 
the more effort the less success, the greater the de- 
sign the more ineffective the execution. Some of 
the most clever stanzas in English Literature have 
been the least premeditated. We are not advoca- 
ting that easy writing which has been justly called 
the hardest reading ; but simply maintain that when 
by culture and native powers, a bard is fitted for 
his vocation, the more freely he yields his mind to 
the inspiration of scenes and events, the happier 
often will be the result. There has been enough 
of formal and artistical verse of late, to make a 
volume of off-hand rhyme very acceptable. This is 
the characteristic of Note whose numerous occa- 
sional poems have just been collected and arranged 
by that indefatigable literary purveyor, Rufus W. 
Griswold, and published in an elegant volume, by 
Henry G. Langley of New York. Every one is 
familiar with Praed’s vivacious epistles, half-fri- 
volity,and half-sentiment, yet withal so very natu- 
ral. ‘To these are added “ Lillian” and three or four 
other fanciful poems, remarkable for curious inven- 
tion, and overflowing both with humor and pathos. 
It is not requisite for a reader to be either imagina- 
tive or enthusiastic, to admire Praed. He appeals 


to our every-day capacities, and entertains the man |. 


of the world not less than the romantic school girl. 
Of this work, the New York Tribune, whose feu- 
illeton, as it were, often contains what is well worth 
adopting, thus highly speaks: 


“The Editor and Publisher have here done the public a 
real service. Especially those who with us were boys fif- 
teen to twenty years ago and in their leisure bours, hung 
enraptured over the pages of the British Reviews and 
Magazines, then radiant with the scintillations of Genius 
from the pens of Macautay, Jerrrey, Lams, Hun, 
Hoop, Hazuitt, Praep, Macinn, Mrs. Hemans, Miss 
Lanpon, &c. and whose memory still treasures the delight 
with which they first quaffed the sparkling wit of ‘ Lillian,’ 
the ‘Every-Day Character,’ ‘ Palinodia,’ ‘Twenty-Eight 
and Twenty-Nine,’ &c., &c., will thank them fervently. In 
the way of epigrammatic point and richness, pleasant satire, 
and quiet humor, varied by occasional flashes of true puetic 
a English Literature has scarcely a superior to 

raed. 

“Of Praed personally little can be added to what his 
readers will have inferred from his Poems. He was born 
in or near London, of an opulent and respectable family ; 
he was first educated at Eton, with John Moultrie, H. N. 
Coleridge, and other boys of future eminence, where he 
was principal editor of * The Etonian,’ one of the best Col- 
lege Magazines ever published. From Eton he went to 
Cambridge, where he ran a brilliant career, winning many 
of the honors of that renowned University, On leaving 
Trinity College he was connected with Macaulay and other 
young men of rare talent in the conduct of ‘Knight’s 
Quarterly Magazine.’ After the discontinuance of that 
work, he wrote for the New Monthly and the Annuals, and 
was in Parliament, and deemed a rising member for some 

ears before his death, which occurred July 15th, 1839. 
his age was about 40, and he died a bachelor. No collec- 
tion of his works has ever been made in England, owing, 
we understand, to some dispute respecting the copy-right ; 
and to the industry and taste of Mr. Griswold is the public 
indebted for a most delightful book, of which the materials 
were widely scattered, and only to be obtained with diffi- 





culty. Even now he informs us that there are probably as 
many Poems circulating privately among his friends as he 
has been able to glean from all the periodicals in which 
they, from time to time, appeared.” 


After quoting “School and School Fellows,” 
“* Eutopia” and “ Palinodia,” the writer adds : 


“ And now an old favorite in a different vein, to show that 
Praed could write otherwise than in epigrams. We think 
the following are not generally understood to be his by those 
who admire them: 


TIME’S CHANGES. 


“T saw her once—so freshly fair 

That, like a blossom just unfolding, 
She opened to Life’s cloudless air; 

And Nature joyed to view its moulding: 
Her smile, it haunts my memory yet— 

Her cheek’s fine hue divinely glowing— 
Her rosebud mouth—her eyes of jet— 

Around on all their light bestowing : 
Oh! who could look on such a form, 

So nobly free, so softly tender, 
And darkly dream that earthly storm 

Should dim such sweet, delicious splendor! 
For in her mien, and in her face, 

And in her young step’s fairy lightness, 
Nought could the raptured gazer trace 

But Beauty’s glow, and Pleasure’s brightness. 


“T saw her twice—an altered charm— 

But still of magic, richest, rarest, 
Than girlhood’s talisman less warm, 

Though yet of earthly sights the fairest: 
Upon her breast she held a child, 

The very image of its mother ; 
Which ever to her smiling smiled— 

They seemed to live but in each other :— 
But matron cares, or lurking wo, 

Her thoughtless, sinless look had banished, 
And from her cheek the roseate glow 

Of girlhood’s balmy morn had vanished ; 
Within her eyes, upon her brow, 

Lay something softer, fonder, deeper, 
As if in dreams some visioned wo 

Had broke the Elysium of the sleeper. 


“] saw her thrice—Fate’s dark decree 
In widow's garments had arrayed her, 
Yet beautiful she seemed to be, 
As even my reveries portrayed her; 
The glow, the glance had passed away, 
The sunshine, and the sparkling glitter ; 
Still, though I noted pale decay, 
The retrospect was scarcely bitter ; 
For, in their place a calmness dwelt, 
Serene, subduing, soothing, holy ; 
In feeling which, the bosom felt 
That every louder mirth is folly— 
A pensiveness, which is not grief, 
A stillness—as of sunset streaming— 
A fairy glow on flower and leaf, 
Till earth looks like a landscape dreaming. 


“A last time—and unmoved she lay, 
Beyond Life’s dim, uncertain river, 
A glorious mould of fading clay, 
From whence the spark had fled for ever ! 
I gazed—my breast was like to burst— 
And, as | thought of years departed, 
The years wherein I saw her first, 
When she, a girl, was tender-hearted— 
And, when I mused on later days, 
As moved she in her matron duty, 
A happy mother, in the blaze 
Of ripened hope, and sunny beauty— 
I felt the chill—I turned aside— 
Bleak Desolation’s cloud came o’er me, 
And Being seemed a troubled tide, 
Whose wrecks in darkness swam before me!” 


The general resemblance between this and a 
much and deservedly admired song of Haynes 
Bayly is almost too striking to be a mere coinci- 
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dence. That great Lyrist, however, deserves no 
little praise for his exquisite condensation and em- 
bodiment of these lines of Praed. Besides the yene- 
ral similarity, there are some features of special 
resemblance.* 

Another work issued by the same publishers, 
commends itself on different grounds from Praed’s. 
We allude to the Poems of Mrs. Ellis. The Prose 
works of this lady are very popular, and among the 
most useful of the day. ‘The present and last 
volume comprises her fugitive poetry. Her muse 
is neither bold nor original, but pure, religious and 
calm. Her admirers will greet these effusions 
with cordiality. 


SEATSFIELD. 


‘“‘ Life in the New World,” translated from the German, by 
Hebbe and Mackay. New-York, J. Winchester & Co. 
1844. 


Since the notice of this Germanico-American author in 
our last number, we have bad a better opportunity of form- 
ing a correct estimate of his merits. They seem to have 
been greatly overrated; and some of our journals have 
misled the public taste. It requires considerable patience 
to read:some portions of his American sketches; there is 
a general indistinctness in his narrations, and a confusion 
in his dialogues. We have already stated, that there was 
consistency in his characters; but he is almost entirely 
destitute of the high but necessary faculty of grouping the 
various parts and personages of the scenes which he under- 
takes to portray. Many of the incidents which he uses as 
characteristic of American Society, are not only not new 
to us, but have been told and retold, in prose and verse, and 
orally ; often in far better style. This is particularly the 
case with some of his hits at the Yankees. Who has not 
heard of the impossibility of getting a direct answer from 
Jonathan? Many a better illustration of this has been given 
than in Seatsfield; and yet the evasions of the Yankee, 
whom Howard and Richards met one night, in the West, 
have been quoted as something superior. There is a story 
of a Yankee pedler, who hired a negro to let a box fall on 
his leg, that the pedler might recommend his unrivalled 
salve, by instantly curing it. The pretended groans of cuffie 
and the whole scene are ridiculous, not ludicrous. This 
same pedler is to be found in one of the works of the dis- 
tinguished Southern Novelist, Mr. Simms. In “ Guy 
Rivers,” he is called Jared Bunce; in Seatsfield, Jared 
Bundell—scarcely a change of name. Besides, Bunce and 
Bundell both cheated the good people with their worthless 
coffee-pots, and, by a strange coincidence, assign the same 
reason for their worthlessness. (Life in New World, part 
2, p. 64-5. Guy Rivers, vol. 1, 3rd edition, p. 71.) 

Seatsfield is said to be a “native American.” He is 
certainly much indebted to our native writers, and a greater 
part of his skill is shown in destroying the traces of those 
upon whom he has laid his hands. He borrows the general 
air of his sketches of the early French settlers in the S. 
West, from Judge Hall’s popular writings. He is essen- 
tially light and sketchy, not creative. There is some force 
and impersonation in his descriptions. But they remind 
one of the liberty which former European writers have 
taken in the wild forests of America, when they wished to 
indulge their imaginations in their Rousseau-like admi- 
ration of Nature. 

Our public have never been so favorably prepared for the 
advent of any Literary worthy, as that of Seatsfield ; except 
the propria persuna reception of the ‘American Notes.” 
The public admiration of the former is likely to be checked, 
as it was in the case of the latter, though from far different 


reasons; unless the remaining works of Seatsfield should 
greatly enhance his claims. 

“ North and South,” by the same anthor, has been trans- 
lated by J. T. Headley, Esq., and either has been, or soon 
will be issued. From what we know of Mr. H., we are 
prepared for a better translation than that of “ Life in the 
New World,” which a friend of ours denied that it was 
ever written in German. 


——— 


YOUNG KATE; OR THE RESCUE. 
By a Kentuckian. Harper and Brothers. 1844. 


We do not pretend to judge of this work solely upon its 
abstract merits; for we would not, if we could, destroy 
that medium of State pride and respect for its excellent 
author, through which we view it. The scene is laid prin- 
cipally in Western Virginia, which was then comparatively 
unsettled. The various classes of its inhabitants are well 
depicted, and the romantic and sublime scenery of the New 
River graphically described. The wild hunter, the Vir- 
ginia gentleman, the land-shark, the murderous squatter, 
the counterfeiter, the delicate maiden, the daring youth, are 
all portrayed and linked together by chains of pleasing fic- 
tion. The work by no means lacks incident, but there is 
great wantof artistical skillin interweaving and combining— 
in plot and counterplot. 

Mr. Ballenger, a broken merchant of Alexandria, retires 
to his wild lands in Kanawha, which his debtors have given 
him as his security. Of their value he is entirely ignorant ; 
and Isaac Foster, a general Jand agent, much confided in, 
forms a deep plot to defraud him of them, and at the same 
time, pays his addresses to an only daughter, betrothed 
to a young Virginian, then in Europe. Foster is in league 
with a gang of counterfeiters, who greatly annoy an honest 
pedier, that sold his wares in that section. The faithful 
Ben Bramble, a hunter, tries to excite Mr. B.’s suspicions 
of Foster, but Foster’s insinuating address in great mea- 
sure allays them. Before Mr. B., however, closes the de- 
sired contract with Foster, he despatches his son into the 
neighboring State of Kentucky, with letters to some of his 
friends, to inquire into the value of his extensive lands. 
He is hospitably entertained by a Mr. Hugh Terrell, (who, 
we learn from the Louisville Journal, is Hubbard Taylor, 
one of our own ancestry,) from whom he obtains much 
valuable information. He ascertains that the value of the 
lands is enormous, makes sales, which greatly relieve the 
pressing necessities of his father, and elate with joy, returns 
to his home, unconscious of the danger that had threatened 
his life, from one of Foster’s baffled emissaries. In the 
mean time Foster's suit is rejected ; the pedier become atill 
more troublesome, is suddenly slain nearthe residence of Mr. 
Ballenger, and the circumstances are so strong that Mr. B. 
is arrested and imprisoned for trial, at Lewisburg. His 
daughter left alone and disconsolate, wanders on the brink 
of the river, where her shoe is found, and at the same time 
her bonnet seen floating on the stream. The faithful negro, 
old Tom, a favorite with the reader, is almost crazed with 
grief. He dives in the relentless waters until he is ex- 
hausted, but finds no body. William returns, learns this 
dread intelligence, hastens to the arms of his father. He 
is soon on his way to old Virginia, where he employs Mr. 
Wickham and other eminent counsel. The time for the 
trial arrives ; and the prisoner is arraigned. The witnesses 
are sworn and examined and the fate of the accused seems 
sealed. Just then, the lost daughter rushes into the arms 
of her father ; and soon after, she is folded in the embrace 
of her constant lover. The character and designs of Foster 
are exposed—he is branded as the murderer. He had insti- 
gated a reckless, but not abandoned youth, to strike the 





* “She wore a wreath of roses.” 


honest pedler, for charging him with circulating counterfeit 
money. The young man was drunk; Foster killed the 
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edler and imputing it to the blows of this youth, drove him 
vy his fears to take refuge across the Atlantic. He there 
meets with Victor Carrington—but has first discovered his 
own innocence. His tale is told, the two hasten ‘back 
together and arrive just in time to rescue the prisoner. 
Ben Bramble was one of the witnesses and resolved to 
hunt, with his companion, on their way to Lewisburg. His 
favorite hound, young Kate, much devoted to Miss Ballen- 
ger, discovers the opening to aden. Attracting the atten- 
tion of her master, he peeps in and descries the long lost 
maiden. Foster had seized and dragged her to this den of 
infamy ; but all his efforts to bend her to his will proved 
abortive. Firm as virtue she defied his arts and his threats, 
and his promises to save her father. Measures are taken 
to secure the gang of counterfeiters ; but the true hearted 
hunter is killed in the conflict. Matilda now rescued flies 
to her father. Heis saved. Foster hangs himself. Wil- 
liam marries the daughter of an excellent neighbor to whom 
he has been long devoted. Young Kate is fondly caressed 
and a monument erected to the memory of her master, 
which is daily wept over by the blooming bride of Victor 
Cannington. 

The wild lands rapidly appreciate in value and they are 
enabled to enjoy all the pleasures and comforts of well-ap- 
plied wealth. 

The author is a man of great sincerity, which is displayed 
in his work; his style is not particularly adapted to novel 
writing ; but it is free from affectation and pretension. For 
us to notice at any length the multitude of novels issuing 
from the press would be endless—and we can only make 
an exception, when something particularly claims our atten- 
tion, as in the one before us. Its merits will be appreciated 
by the reader; its faults we will leave to the blank page 
upon which we noted them. 





LETTERS ON THE NATIONAL [NsTITUTE, the Smithsonian 
Legacy, the Fine Arts, &c. By John Carroll Brent. 
Washington, J. & G. S. Gideon, 1844. 

The suljects of these letters are exceedingly interesting 
and important, and we are glad to find them taken up by 
one who has treated them so well. The letters first ap- 
peared in the National Intelligencer, but are now collected 
in a neat pamphlet, for which the author will please accept 
our thanks. 





Harrer & Broruers: New-York, 1844. 


OBSERVATIONS IN Evurops, principally in France and 
Great Britain. By Joan P. Bisa, D.D., President of 
Dickinson College—2 vols. 

Some one has said of this work, “ what’s new in it is 
not good ; and what’s good is not new.” Whilst we may 
not go thus far, and are willing to say that much entertain- 
ing reading may be found in it, yet we do greatly distrust 
the observations of any man, who can pursue the blind and 
intolerant course lately persisted in and defended by Dr. 
Durbin, in the General Conference of the Methodist Chureb. 
Such men see but one way, and very often through an en- 
tirely perverted medium. ‘To show how far his prejudices 
and pre-conceived ideas have swayed his mind, would re- 
quire an intimate acquaintance abroad and a close compari- 
son with other travellers; but we utterly discard “the 

” of any traveller who makes before our eyes the 
exhibition that this one has done so recently. Dr. Durbin, 
unassisted even by a father’s benediction, has educated and 
elevated himself to his present position. This we can ap- 

reciate and commend. But we certainly urge him to a 
ittle more Christian sense and worldly wisdom. Among 
the contents of the volumes are a description of the fortifi- 
cations of Paris, with a plan; and a curious French love- 
letter of the Great Franklin. There are also views of Pub- 
lic Edifices, and other embellishments. 

Tue Pogms AND Ba.uaps oF SCHILLER. 

from the German: with a life. 


BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


Our Public are greatly indebted to the translator and to 
the enterprising publishers, for this very neat and attractive 
volume. The obligation to Sir Edward rests principally 
upon the fact of making a translation. His style is not the 
poetical, though so rich and flowing in the general estima- 
tion. How little does it suit Lyrics and Ballads! Not but 
that he can write, and has written some very pretty lines, 
and might even perpetrate a fair Lyric or Ballad ; but the 
characteristics of his style are not adapted to such compo- 
sitions. There is a certain kind of swelling, declamatory 
poetry which it suits, and there is some such in Schiller ;— 


Translated 





but he can not catch and translate the dreamy and subtle 
spirituality of the German, and make it speak as Schiller 
did. To sympathise with an author-——even to feel as he 
does—will not enable one to translate him. That sympa- 
thy and feeling must have a similar vent and be able to 
assume a similar poetical garb. Merivale, without the 
taste and smoothness of Bulwer, has far surpassed him in 
the truth and nature of his translations. Every specimen 
of Merivale that we have seen is superior to the corres- 
ponding one of Sir Edward. But the former has oaly 
translated a part; the latter the whole. . 

The Life is and must be interesting; for Schiller’s life 
was Poetry and Romance. But the one before as is writ- 
ten in a half novel, half biographical style, which it may 
have been difficult for the author to avoid; but which is by 
no means commendable. 

Fora just appreciation of Schiller’s scepticism and philoso- 
phy, we would rather take Schlegel than Sir Edward, 
whose mode of talking about ** Destiny” and other matters, 
is by no means after the true spirit. : 

The translator has placed the latter poems first, because 
he did not wish to give to the productions of the undeveloped 
poet the place of distinction. We wonder he dida’t com- 
mence the memoir with his Death and come on down to 
his boyhood and birth. Had we space we would make 
extracts and compare them with Merivale’s. 


GipBon’s Roms, No.’s 13 and 14. 

McCu.L.ocn’s GazeTreer, No. 13. 

Tue PicroriaL BiBLE, No. 5, is out with all its wonted 
beauty and attraction. Drinker and Morris supply these at 
25 cents each. . 


Amy Hersert. By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Sewell, B. D. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. No. 
35, Library of select novels. 

A narrative for children; written for a member of the 
author’s household ; which “exhibits a Christian tone, and 
temper and Christian truth, without obiruding either in a 
inanner unsuited to a work of amusement.” Drinker and 
Morris, 12 1-2 cents. 





Lea & BiancnarD: Philadelphia, 1844. 

Have sent us through Drinker and Morris, No.’s 4 and 5 
of their very valuable *“CycLopzcp1a oF PracticaL MEpI- 
CINE.” Edited in England by three distinguished physi- 
cians, Foibes, Tweedie and Conolly. The republication 
edited by Dr. Dunglison, who will introduce many addi- 
tions and improvements. ‘The whole will be finished in 
24 parts, at 50centseach. Thenevery mancan look up his 
Doctor ina Dictionary. 

Also Martin Chuzzlewit, No.’s 15,16 and 17. By the 
“* American notes.” ‘That’s enough to recommend Martin. 





D. AppLeton & Co., New-York, 1844. 
GeorceE S. AppLeton, Philadelphia. 


Tue CurisTIAN INSTRUCTED in the ways of the Gospel 
and the Church. A series of discourses delivered in St. 
James’ Church, Goshen, N. York, during the years 1840-"42, 
By Rev. J. A. Spencer, A. M., late rector. 


Lectures oN THE CuurRcH. I. The Church in England 
and America, Apostolic and Catholic. I]. The Causes of 
the English Reformation. ILI. lis character and results. 
By John D. Ogilby, D.D. Prof. General Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. 


Tue Strire or Broruers: A Poem. Intwo parts, with 
notes. ‘These works are adapted to the sentiments of 
Episcopalians, more particularly. Their neatness of style 
and typography recommend them to every body. 

Apvice To Moruers, on the Management of their Off- 
spring, during the periods of Infancy, Childhood and Youth, 
hy Henry Chavasse, ember of the Royal! College Surgeons, 
London. From the Third English Edition. It contains 
much useful advice in a very simall and convenient form. 





Masonic MELop1Es, adapted to the ceremonies and festi- 
vals of the fraternity. By Thomas Power, P. G. Sec. G. 
L., Mass. A beautiful volume containing one hundred and 
fourteen melodies, suitable for every occasion. Our thanks 
to the author for it. 

Reports of the Virginia Insane Asylums. We have failed 
to acknowledge the receipt of the Reports of these institu- 
tions. Our thanks to the donors respectively. We may 
take occasion hereafter to compare them. 


